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. . . one of the qualities of Du Pont "Superior’ 
that has long been approved hv prominent 
cinematographers everywhere. "Superior” 2 
is an all-purpose negative rawstoek that meets 
exposure requirements of high- or low -key 
lighting even when conditions are adverse. 

Its dependable uniformity is an additional 
advantage. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaw are. 
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TRUE PROFESSIONAL. 2709-Special. 16mm adapta¬ 
tion of the 35mm camera long popular with Holly¬ 
wood film studios. Meets the needs of the television 
field. Four-lens turret accommodates all TTH 
Speed Panchrotal lenses. Famous B&H fixed-pilot- 
pin film movement. 170° adjustment shutter with 
automatic or manual dissolve. 200-, 400-, and 1000- 
foot B&H 35mm magazines may be adapted. 35mm 
version also available, Model 2709-D. 


PERFECT PERFORMER. 16mm 70-H camera. Seven film 
speeds, governor controlled—three-lens turret with 
positive-type viewfinder system — shutter stabilizer 
— hand crank, rewind knob —adapted for external 
magazine and electric motor. 


RIGHT FOR TELEVISION USE. 300-watt pre-aligned 
lamp in new design, high intensity lamphouse pro¬ 
vides perfect light for printing any type of 16mm 
film, fine grain, black-and-white or color. Three- 
way aperture for continuous printing — sound and 
picture separately or both together. Minimum speed, 
60 feet per minute. Other models available. 


FAST, ACCURATE SPLICER. Automatic Film Splicing 
Machine. Built to very close tolerances to give quick, 
clean, accurate splices, strong as the film itself ! 
Speedy operation means economy and efficiency. 
Splices negative or positive 8mm, 16mm and 35mm 
film. 



TELEVISION • NEWSREELS • INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


F OR more than 40 years the Bell & Howell name 
has stood for the finest among Hollywood ex¬ 
perts. And today—for television and every other 
professional use—it is still the first choice of the 
men who know! 

For further information about these and other B&H 
products for professional use write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

During life of the product, any defects 
in workmanship or materials will be 
remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy 

Bell* Howell 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOCRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The American 
Society of Cinematographers is composed of 
the leading directors of photography in the 
Hollywood motion picture studios. Its mem¬ 
bership also includes non-resident cinema¬ 
tographers and cinematographers in foreign 
lands. Membership is by invitation only. 

The Society meets regularly once a month 
at its clubhouse at 1782 North Orange Drive, 
in the heart of Hollywood. On November 1, 
1920, the Society established its monthly pub¬ 
lication “American Cinematographer” which 
it continues to sponsor and which is now cir¬ 
culated in 62 countries throughout the world. 

Dominant aims of the Society are to bring 
into close confederation and cooperation all 
leaders in the cinematographic art and sci¬ 
ence and to strive for pre-eminence in artistic 
perfection and scientific knowledge of the art. 
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ON THE COVER 

LANA TURNER and Ezio Pinza (far left) are the stars of this back 
stage scene from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Mr. Imperium,” Technicolor 
musical which introduces Pinza to the motion picture public. Urder 
ladder, director Don Hartmann can be glimpsed, with director of 
photography George Folsey, A.S.C., to Miss Turner’s left. Assistant 
director Jack Greenwood is in background to Pinza’s left. Note the 
use of foliage to cast feathery shadows into the scene. 

— Photo by Eric Carpenter. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, established 1920, is published monthly by the A. S. C. 
Agency, Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. Entered as second class matter Nov. 
18, 1937, at the postoffice at Los Angeles, Calif., under act of March 3, 1879. SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS: United States and Pan-American Union, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.00 per year; 
Foreign, $4.00. Single copies, 25 cents; back numbers, 30 cents; foreign single copies, 35 
cents; back numbers, 40 cents. Advertising rates on application. Copyright 1950 by A. S. C. 
Agency, Inc. AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATIVE: McGill's, 179 Elizabeth St., Melbourne. 
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. f or professional Results 
Professional Equipment for Fr.te - 


The 16mm Professional has the same proven Mitchell 35mm 
features —to bring 35mm quality to 16mm screens. Equipped 
with 16mm Mitchell blimp, this camera is a favorite of lead¬ 
ing commercial producers for sound photography. 


35mm BNC MODEL 


The Mitchell 35mm Camera — standara equipment of ma|or studios 
—is internationally known for dependability and performance. For 
superb photography, Mitchell 35's are available in BNC (blimp ’ 
unnecessary); NC and Hi-Speed models to meet every requirement. 


16mm PROFESSIONAL 


For over 25 years, Mitchell Cameras have set profes¬ 
sional photographic standards for the Motion Picture 
Industry. These flawlessly designed, ruggedly con¬ 
structed cameras have proven themselves in smooth, 
positive operation under the most exacting condi¬ 
tions. Today, as yesterday, the World’s greatest films 
depend upon Mitchell — professional equipment for 
truly professional results. 


rffA*cAe// Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN . 521 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK CITY 17 . MURRAY HILL 2-7038 

• _ 

•T* 85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 


















We have often 
been asked... 


...why the Auricon-Pro is the only 16 mm. 
sound-on-film Camera made, regardless of 
price, which operates so silently it can be 
used within 10 inches of a microphone. 

We have been asked how it is possible to 
sell a 16 mm. "talking picture" Camera 
which takes a rock-steady, in-focus picture 
and records a "high-fidelity" sound track 
on the same film at the same time, complete 
with amplifier for $1191.00 on a 30 day 
money-back guarantee and a 1 year 
service guarantee. 

The answer is found in 18 years of 
specialized production experience with 
16 mm sound - on-film equipment, plus 
world wide sales. Owners and Dealers call 
Auricon "the best camera value on the 
market today." Also available to take 
pictures without sound, if desired, for use 
with the Auricon double-system Recorder. 

SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS 

AURICON CATALOG 

BERNDT-BACH,Inc. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 
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Harry Jackson A.S.C 

Harry Jackson, a.S.C., won the American 
Society of Cinematographers’ ‘‘Picture 
Of The Month” award for July for his 
photography of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
Technicolor musical, “Three Little 
Words.” Jackson was borrowed from 
20th Century-Fox to direct photography 
of this picture, the first time he has 
worked away from his home lot in a long 
time. Jackson hafc photographed such 
recent 20th Century-Fox hits as “A 
Ticket To Tomahawk,” and “American 
Guerillas In The Philippines,” and is 
currently directing the Technicolor pho¬ 
tography on “Wild Winds” for the same 
studio. Jackson becomes the fourth T- 
C-F cinematographer to receive an ASC 
award this year. 

• 

Millions of Radio Listeners, the evening of 
September 23rd, heard explained for 
perhaps the first time the meaning of 
the initials, “A.S.C.,” which regularly 
appear after the name of the director 
of photography on credit titles of motion 
pictures, indicating that he is a member 
of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers. 

Occasion was the salute to members 
of the Society, their wives and guests 
by the radio program “Hawaii Calls,” 
during progress of the Society’s Annual 
Ladies Night Dinner And Dance. Motif 
for the party was Hawaiian, with many 
guests dressed in gay Hawaiian costumes, 
feasting on Hawaiian food and dancing 
to Hawaiian music. The radio program, 
originating in Honolulu, was beamed 


to the mainland by shortwave, then 
rebroadcast throughout the U.S. by 
the Don Lee Network. Guests were en¬ 
abled to hear a repeat of the broadcast 
later the same evening through arrange¬ 
ments by Fred Jackman, Sr., A.S.C., who 
secured and played an original transcrip¬ 
tion of the program. 

• 

A series of aptitude tests in camera, 
lighting, sound, editing, writing and 
directing are available to the public as 
the basis for awarding scholarships total¬ 
ling $2670.00, by the New Institute 
for Film and Television, New York 
City. Scholarships will be given for 
the Day School to the first twelve con¬ 
testants with the highest ratings. Tests 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Scholarship Chairman at the School’s 
studios, 29 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 
17, New York. 

• 

Departing from the traditional format of 
its semiannual convention programs, the 
Society of Motion Picture and Tele¬ 
vision Engineers will introduce several 
innovations in a streamlined tentative 
schedule for the Society’s 68th Semi¬ 
annual Convention, to be held at the 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
October 16 to 20 inclusive. 

A comprehensive and richly varied 
selection of the latest technical advances 
(Continued on Page 365) 


VINCENT FARRAR 

Members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers were saddened by the 
passing September 25 of Vincent Farrar, 
50, veteran director of photography since 
inception of sound films. Farrar died at 
the Motion Picture Country Home follow¬ 
ing a long illness. He leaves his widow 
Dixie. 

Vincent Farrar had been a member of 
the A.S.C. since October, 1945. During 
World War II he was in charge of pho¬ 
tography at the U. S. Navy Photo Services 
Dept, in Hollywood, and also served three 
years active duty in the U. S. Navy Bu¬ 
reau of Aeronautics as photographer. 
Earlier he had been a newsreel camera¬ 
man for Fox and also Pathe News and at 
one time was in charge of photography 
for Fox east coast studios. 

He directed photography on feature 
films for Monogram, Samuel Goldwyn, 
Alexander Korda and David Selznick, 
finally landing on the Columbia Pictures' 
lot where he had been one of that studio's 
top directors of photography for several 
years at the time of his death. 
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The term ” National" is a registered trade-mark of 

NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA • CHICAGO • DALLAS • KANSAS CITY • NEW YORK • PITTSBURGH • SAN FRANCISCO 






Color expert David L. Quaid, one of the 
nation's leading free lance cameramen, sets 
up his Maurer 16 mm., prior to shooting a 
scene for an industrial film (in color.) 


Here is Maurer PRECISION. ..at work! 


David L. Quaid—and dozens of free lance cinematographers like 
him—know, use and recommend the Maurer 16 mm. camera for 
the same fundamental reasons: 

Its PRECISION first of all, responsible at all times for the abso¬ 
lutely accurate registration which means perfectly steady pic¬ 
tures, thanks to the exclusive Maurer intermittent movement. 

Its FLEXIBILITY AND SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION, insur¬ 
ing consistently fine performance in every type of production 
. .. under all conditions. 

Its DEPENDABILITY, the result of the most rigid standards 
and advanced engineering skill to be found anywhere in the 
motion picture industry. 

Three all-important reasons why most professional cameramen 
pick MAURER, the precision camera in the 16 mm. field. 

For details on these and other exclusive Maurer features, write: 



The 16 mm. sound-on-film portable 
Recording System, another example of 
Maurer precision engineering, com¬ 
bines the highest fidelity in 16 mm. 
recording practice with wide flexi¬ 
bility and simplicity of operation. 


*J. A. Maurer, i.v<. 

37-01 31 $t Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

850 South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California 



_ ter 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
JAMAURER 










Dolly For Filming 
Football 


OPERATOR Carson shoots action on playing field from moving dolly as 
it is pulled by elastic shock ropes. Grips running alongside, control speed 
of dolly, brake speed in case of mishap. 


DIRECTOR of photography, Lee Garmes (wearing helmet) checks 
preparation of dolly and camera before dolly is released for action shot. 
Operator Kit Carson, standing inside supporting framework, will shoot 
grid action with hand-held Cunningham battery-driven camera. 


stretched taut while the dolly is anchored. Once the dolly is 
released, the elastic ropes pull it forward at speed about equal 
that of a player running free on the field. Just why this method 
of powering the dolly was used will be explained in more 
detail later. 

Origin of the dolP followed Columbia Pictures’ decision 
to get more realistic shots of gridiron action in “The Hero” 
(Continued on Page 362) 


FRAME ENLARGEMENT of typical action shot secured by shooting with 
hand held carrcra from moving dolly on playing field. Dolly, moving 
with same speed as players, keeps camera at close range. 


Giant elastic rubber ropes power dolly 
used to photograph closeup action of 
football plays for Columbia's "The Hero." 


W hen A script calls for scenes of a football game, one of 
the major problems encountered in photographing players 
in action on the field is that it isn’t possible for the camera 
to work close enough nor to be sufficiently mobile to follow 
spontaneous and often unpredictable action during a real game. 

In an effort to get more realism in such shots, some com¬ 
panies have mounted several cameras high in the grandstand 
and used telephoto lenses of extraordinary length, the same 
as newsreel cameramen. While more realistic scenes were thus 
obtained, they were too flat to match footage with greater 
contrast shot at closer ranges with lenses of shorter focal length. 
'Phis posed an added problem when it came to editing the film 
that could not be overcome by either the laboratory or film 
cutter. 

Better results have been secured more recently with the aid 
of a special camera dolly propelled on the field through the 
use of large elastic rubber ropes. Lee Garmes, a.s.c., was the 
first to use the dolly in shooting scenes for Columbia Pictures’ 
“The Hero.” The dolly, pictured above, permits a camera 
operator to stand upright and film the action with a Cunning¬ 
ham combat camera. A metal framework provides support for 
the operator. Propulsion of the dolly by the strong elastic ropes 
follows the same principle used in getting sailplanes and gliders 
into the air: the ropes are attached to front of the dolly, then 
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Choosing A 16mm. Camera For Profession 

An illustrated digest of the eleven cameras in popular use today 

in the production of 16mm. industrial, educational and television films . 


MITCHELL 16MM. PROFESSIONAL 


BELL & HOWELL FILMO 70 H 


BELL & HOWELL FILMO SPECIALIST 


MAURER PROFESSIONAL 16 
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AURICON CINE-VOICE 


AURICON-PRO 


BELL & HOWELL FILMO 70 DA 

M—■— 


BOLEX H-16 
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R ecently, a Hollywood motion pic¬ 
ture trade paper noted that more 
than 250 sixteen millimeter film pro¬ 
ducers were now engaged in production 
of films for television. Actually, if all the 
little individual video film producers are 
taken into account, the number is prob¬ 
ably twice this figure — with more en¬ 
tering the field daily. Then consider the 
scores of industrial, educational and pro¬ 
motional film producers in the country 
and it adds tip to a sizeable number of 
16mm. came as .grinding out film each 
week. 

Today, according to a recent survey 
by American Cinenfatographer, there are 
eleven different 16mm. cameras being used 
regularly in the production of 16mm. 
commercial films. Choice of a camera 
for this work usually depends upon the 
type of films to be produced — whether 
in a studio or in the field — and the 
budget available for purchase of camera 
or cameras. Cost, however, is not always 
the prime factor in obtaining the best 
photography. Other factors such as lenses 
and skill of the cameraman invariably 
affect the final result. Marketable 16mm. 
films, it has been noted, are being pho¬ 
tographed with cameras costing less than 
$200.00 exclusive of lenses. 

The larger cameras, of course, have 
refinements not found in the smaller, 
more compact cameras and are more 
adaptable for studio production shooting 
where schedules and practice more nearly 
approximate those of feature film studios. 

For readers pondering the question: 
“What 16mm. camera shall I buy?” 


Work... 


By LEIGH ALLEN 


★ ★★★★★★★ 

American Cinematographer presents here 
brief and comparative descriptions of the 
eleven cameras mentioned above. The 
order in which the cameras are illustrated 
on the opposite page in no way implies 
preference nor superiority over the others, 
and the descriptions that follow are in 
alphabetical order as a matter of con¬ 
venience. Prospective camera purchasers 
are invited to write the manufacturers 
for catalogues and further details. 

Auricon-Pro Sound Camera — The basic 
model CM-71 is a single system sound- 
on-film recording camera that records 
the photographic image and the sound 
track on the same film simultaneously. 
A built-in galvanometer records a track 
of variable area. Film capacity is 200 feet 
affording use of either standard daylight 
loading spools of film up to 200 feet in 
length or demountable Auricon 200 ft. 
film magazines. Camera is driven by a 
built-in 115-volt, 60 cycle AC current 
synchronous motor. A 50 cycle, AC 
motor is also available. A 175 0 shutter 
gives an exposure interval of 1/50 sec. 

Features of the camera, which is sound¬ 
proofed and therefore requires no exter¬ 
nal blimp, include: Sport frame view¬ 
finder; two 200 ft. film magazines; set 
of lens shades and mounting rods; 50 ft. 
measuring tape; noise-reduction ampli¬ 
fier complete with tubes, batteries, head¬ 
phones, high fidelity mike and all 
connecting cables, and single lens mount¬ 
ing. 

Available as extra equipment is the 
Auricon Auto - Parallax View - Range 
hinder, which replaces the sport frame 
finder, and 3-lens turret. For the ampli¬ 
fier: portable power supply with genera¬ 
tor driven by 12-volt storage battery, 
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NORD PROFESSIONAL 


PATHE SUPER 16 


which generates 115-volts, 60 cycle AC 
current. 

Net weight of camera is 51 pounds, 
finished in gun metal crackle enamel. 
Price, less lens, is approximately $1191. 
Without lens, amplifier and external 
sound accessories, price is about $993.50. 
Available also is a silent film model, 
without magazines or recording galvan¬ 
ometer (which may be added later) at 
approximately $644.50. 

A special model “Auricon 1200,” es¬ 
pecially designed for long interval re¬ 
cording up to 1200 feet of 16mm. sound 
is available for $2860.00. Manufacturer 
is Berndt-Bach, Inc., 7377 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Auricon “Cine-Voice” Sound Camera — A 

complete, low-priced single-system sound- 
on- film recording camera designed for 
the semi-professional and advanced ama¬ 
teur. It also has found wide use among 
many professionals. Weighing but 12^4 
pounds, the “Cine Voice” is patterned 
after its larger “Auricon-Pro” brother, 
with a built-in recording galvanometer 
producing a variable area sound track. 
Film capacity is 100 feet — taking stand¬ 
ard 50- and 100-foot daylight loading 
rolls of single perforated film. 

The basic model provides for a single 
“C” mount lens, but a 3-lens rotary tur¬ 
ret may be installed for $89.50, if or¬ 
dered at time of purchase. The built-in 
motor is 110-volt, 60 cycle AC. 

Other features include: footage indi¬ 
cator; viewfinder which covers all lens 
sizes from 15mm. up; and 15mm., 
17mm., 1-inch and 2-inch lens mattes. 
Additional mattes for other lenses may 
be had at small additional cost. Finder 
has parallax adjustment, accurate down 
to 4 feet. 

Complete outfit includes camera, as 
described, amplifier, with built-in control 
panel, microphone, microphone desk 
stand, necessary connecting cables and 
Fabricoid covered carrying case. Price 
without lens is $695.00. Same manufac¬ 
turer as the Auricon-Pro Sound Camera. 

Bell Cr Howell Filmo 70 DA —The Filmo 
is one of the pioneer 16mm. cameras and 
the 70 DA is the basic model which, with 
the addition of certain accessories, be¬ 
comes the 70 H or the Specialist models 
described in subsequent paragraphs. 

The 70 DA is spring-motor driven. 
One winding will expose 22 feet of film. 
The camera has seven film speeds: 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48 and 64 f.p.s. Each speed 
is accurately maintained throughout the 
run. The turret head, w r hich is standard 
equipment, accommodates three lenses, 
permits instantaneous change from one 
lens to another. Spyglass-type finder 
gives brilliant upright image. Built-in 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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mattes provide for masking finder for 
lens in use. 

Critical focuser permits operator to 
look through taking lens to focus on 
object or scene. A 204° revolving disc 
shutter gives an exposure of 1/27 second 
at 16 f.p.s. In the film gate, side tension 
springs register the film at the aperture, 
eliminating need for surface tension 
springs. Footage dial accurately registers 
exposed film footage. Hand crank per¬ 
mits winding back film for double ex¬ 
posures, trick effects, etc. Film capacity 
is 100 feet, taking either 50- or ioo-foot 
daylight loading spools of film. The die- 
cast aluminum frame is finished in bronze 
crinkle-baked enamel. 

Price of camera equipped with 1" f/1.9 
Super Comat lens in focusing mount and 
coated is $329.70; with 1" f/1.5 Taylor- 
Taylor-Hobson Kinic in focusing mount, 
coated, is $359.55. Manufacturer is Bell 
& Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

Bell (3 r Howell Filmo 70 H — Essentially 
the same basic camera as the 70 DA ex¬ 
cept for the following additional features 
and equipment: Lens furnished as stand¬ 
ard equipment is the 1" f/1.9 Super 
Comat, coated, in focusing mount; a 
positive turret viewfinder replaces the 
spyglass finder of the 70 DA, which has 
three positive finder objectives matching 
any three lenses on the camera turret. In 
addition, there is an upper rewind knob 
for use when considerable footage is to 
be wound back in the camera for long 
run double-exposures; a shutter stabilizer 
which keeps shutter operating at constant 
speed when synchronous motor is used to 
drive external film magazine; Veeder 
footage counter which accurately regis¬ 
ters 1 to 999 feet of exposed film. 

The following may be added to the 
camera to make it adaptable for more 
specific professional uses: External film 
magazine, either 200- or 400-foot capac¬ 
ity (Use of external magazines requires 
adding electric motor drive) ; electric 
motor, either 12, or 24 volt DC, afford¬ 
ing speeds from 8 to 64 f.p.s., may be 
had at nominal cost. Also available are 
motors for 115 volt AC-DC affording 
speeds of 8 to 64 f.p.s., a 250 volt, 60 
cycle AC motor for 24 f.p.s. speed. 

A full upright-image viewfinder is also 
available. Standard etched field matches 
25mm. lens, changes to 15mm. lens field 
with addition of wide angle objective. 
Other fields are obtained by insertion of 
transparent mattes. Focusing and paral¬ 
lax correction are fast and accurate. 

Price of camera with f/1.9 lens is 
$649.50. 

Bell fir Howell Filmo Specialist — This is 
the basic Filmo 70 DA “professional¬ 
ized” with all the latest type features 
necessary for professional work. These 
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include a shift-over base for focusing 
directly through taking lens in taking 
position; 4-lens rotary turret equipped 
with four lenses; full upright image 
viewfinder which affords exceptionally 
brilliant field, erect and correct as to 
right and left with fast, accurate adjust¬ 
ment for parallax. (Finder tilts forward 
to clear camera door when threading 
film.) 

Seven film speeds are provided: — 
from 8 to 64 f.p.s., also a visible footage 
counter accurately registers each foot of 
film exposed from 1 to 999. A single 
frame device may be added where camera 
is to be used for animation, etc. Two 
400-foot external film magazines are 
provided; a heavy duty tripod with case, 
head cover and boot; a combination sun¬ 
shade and matte box and carrying case 
for camera and accessories. . 

Three types of motive power are pro¬ 
vided : spring, hand crank, and motor. 
Standard equipment is a 115-volt AC- 
DC electric motor. Optional motors 
available include 12- or 24-volt DC uni¬ 
versal motors capable of driving camera 
at all of its seven speeds. For sound work, 
two synchronous motors are available: 
115-volts 50 or 60 cycles, AC, or 220 
volts, 50 cycles, AC. All motors are 
interchangeable and may be mounted and 
removed in a matter of seconds. 

Bolex H-16 — The Swiss made Paillard- 
Bolex H-16 camera is fast growing in 
popularity with professional film makers, 
both as a production and auxiliary cam¬ 
era. Taking either 50- or ioo-foot day¬ 
light loading spools of film, it provides 
quick automatic threading which safe¬ 
guards against loss of film by buckling 
or loop loss. The spring motor drive pro¬ 
vides variable speeds of 8, 16, 24 or 32, 
and 64 f.p.s. There is also a single frame 
release which delivers a measured 1/25 
second exposure. 

Frame counter mechanism is gear 
driven. Two frame counters are visible: 
one adds frames in forward motion and 
subtracts in reverse motion; lower dial 
totalizes by adding forward motion or 
subtracting in reverse motion. In addi¬ 
tion to frame counter both visual and 
audible footage counters are provided. 

Hand crank permits manual film 
transport forward or in reverse, in¬ 
dependently of spring motor. When dis¬ 
engaged from motor, any desired footage 
up to 100 feet of film can be rewound 
for making double-exposures, lap-dis¬ 
solves and other trick effects. 

Other features include: eye level focus¬ 
ing tube affording direct focusing through 
taking lens; hand crank for single-frame 
exposures; the new, exclusive Octameter 
viewfinder which provides automatic 
field of view for eight lenses ranging 
from 16mm. to 6-inch telephoto with full 
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parallax correction; three-lens rotary 
turret which takes “C” mount lenses; 
and rotary focal-plane type shutter. 
Camera is adaptable for sound film and 
constant speed electric motor drive. Price, 
without lenses, is $318.00. Distributed 
in America by Paillard Products, Inc., 
265 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Cine-Kodak Special II —The “Cine-Spe¬ 
cial” long has been a favorite of indus¬ 
trial photographers, engineers, doctors, 
scientists, lecturers, newsreel and tele¬ 
vision cameramen. The “Special II” is 
now available with a re-designed turret 
and other improvements. The basic 
camera fitted with either a 100- or 200- 
foot interchangeable film chamber and 
either an f/1.4 or f/1.9 Ektar 25mm. 
lens will enable the photographer to 
achieve fades, dissolves, mask shots, 
double and multiple exposures, montages 
and animation. 

The two-lens turret provides for offset 
of lenses so that both a wide angle lens 
and a telephoto lens may be mounted 
together without producing visual inter¬ 
ference. A dual finder system provides 
a reflex finder for exact framing and 
focusing through the lens, and an eye- 
level finder with clip-on mattes for var¬ 
ious lenses and parallax correction ad¬ 
justment. 

Spring motor drive, when fully wound, 
will provide a continuous exposure of 
38 feet of film. Variable speeds from 8 
to 64 f.p.s. are provided with full gov¬ 
ernor control and cushion braking for 
high speeds. Variable shutter is manu¬ 
ally operated to provide /4, or full 
open, or gradual opening or closing for 
making fades and dissolves. A separate 
hand crank and special shafts provide for 
one- and eight-frame-per-turn manual 
operation of camera, and there is a single 
frame release, footage meters and frame 
counter. A set of masks, which is part of 
the equipment, slip into a slot between 
lens and film for a variety of special 
effects. 

Extra accessories include: reflex finder 
image magnifier, making it possible to 
view image right side up through taking 
lens from back of camera; optical 
finder with correction for parallax down 
to two feet, tripod, carrying case, electric 
motor drive, blimp, and time lapse outfit. 

The basic camera with Cine Ektar 
25mm. f/1.4 lens and 100 foot film 
chamber is $995.00; with 200 foot film 
chamber, price is $1,125.00. Manufac¬ 
turer is Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, New York. 

Maurer Professional 16 —The J. A. 

Maurer Company, asserts with pardon¬ 
able pride, that this camera w^as specific¬ 
ally designed to produce steady, sharp, 
(Continued on Page 352) 






SUBMARINE scenes for Columbia's "The Flying Missile" were 
photographed on a U. S. Navy submersible. Here camera is 
set up for shot of action on conning tower. 


TYPICAL of the many "back-to-the-wall' operations encountered by director 
of photography William Snyder in filming "The Flying Missile/' is shown in 
this view of submarine interior. Snyder is wedged in behind the camera. 


'Actual Locale’ Shooting Poses 
Problems For Cinematographers 

Trend for filming more productions on actual locations 
forcing change of pace for directors of photography. 
Here's how William Snyder, A.S.C., met the challenge in 
photographing Columbia Pictures' "The Flying Missile." 

By ARTHUR ROWAN 


T he trend in Hollywood for shooting 
more and more pictures on actual 
locations instead of in the studio has 
created new problems for directors of 
photography. Having grown accustomed 
to the many conveniences of the studio 
sound stage, location shooting poses prob¬ 
lems of lighting as well as use of the 
camera. This is not to say that the aver¬ 
age director of photography is hard put 
to cope with these problems. On the 
contrary, these men by virtue of their 
long years of experience, are well able to 
adapt themselves to any situation. 

But the trend does mean that for a 
long time in the foreseeable future, they 
will be doing a great deal of shooting 





SKILL of grips in erecting parallels for 
shots such as this on Navy submarine 
tender, amazed Navy officers and crew. 


without the immediate conveniences of 
the sound stage and studio lot. They will 
encounter photographic problems that 
heretofore cropped up only occasionally. 
Where last year, shots inside a Pullman 
car were made on the sound stage on a 
full scale mock-up set of a Pullman, 
today the tendency more often than not 
is to take camera and crew down to the 
railroad yards and shoot the scenes there. 
All this in an effort to hold down rising 
production costs. 

A case in point is the photographic 
assignment recently completed for Col¬ 
umbia Pictures by William Snyder, 
a.s.c., which called for shooting 90 per¬ 
cent of the picture on off-the-lot loca¬ 
tions including a Navy submarine. It was 
the last named that posed a real pho¬ 
tographic challenge. But the studio, felt 
no qualms about it. They had selected 
Snyder, on the basis of his fine camera 
work on such Columbia pictures as “The 
Petty Girl,” “Jolson Sings Again,” “Re¬ 
turn of October,” and “The Loves of 
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Carmen,” to photography “The Flying 
Missile”— a story about the develop¬ 
ment of guided missiles in submarine 
warfare. 

One look down the hatch of a sub¬ 
marine would discourage even the most 
reckless cinematographer from attempt¬ 
ing photography there. Subs are notably 
lacking in elbow room. How anyone 
could possibly mount a Mitchell camera 
below decks, much less light the sub for 
cinematography was a question that 
would stump a less resourceful camera¬ 
man. But Snyder assured producer Jerry 
Bressler that, given his regular Columbia 
crew of camera assistants and grips, he 
could successfully shoot both the inter¬ 
iors and exteriors called for in the script. 
Snyder, whose forte is Technicolor pho¬ 
tography, and a man accustomed to 
shooting with illumination of around 600 
foot candles, undertook this challenging 
black-and-white assignment which ulti¬ 
mately saw him shooting with light levels 
(Continued on Page 355) 
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BRITISH lighting and grip equipment is the equal of ours, says 
Joseph Ruttenberg, who directed the photography on M-G-M's "The 
Miniver Sequel" at the Elstree studios in London. Ruttenberg found 
British technicians cooperative and efficient. 


DISCUSSING art director's layout for a scene in "The Miniver Sequel" 
are star Greer Garson, director of photography Joseph Ruttenberg 
(seated center), director H. C. Potter (rear) and art director, Alfred 
Junger who designed the "Miniver" sets. 


Assignment Overseas 

Labor and technical problems diminishing for Hollywood 
directors of photography shooting in foreign studios. 

By JOSEPH RUTTENBERG. A.S.C. 


N ever before have so many Holly¬ 
wood productions been photographed 
abroad. For the director of photography, 
this has meant — aside from visits to new 
and interesting foreign lands — working 
with strange equipment and technicians 
and putting up with certain labor restric¬ 
tions and foibles. In most instances, the 
visiting cinematographer has fared very 
successfully. I have nothing but good 
things to say about associates with whom 
I worked in England months ago in 
filming “The Miniver Sequel.” 

The premiere showing of this picture 
in New York this month is an occasion 
for reminiscing on my pleasant associa¬ 
tion with the many fine British tech¬ 
nicians who aided in filming this produc¬ 
tion at Metro-Goldwyn-Maver’s Elstree 
studios in London. It also affords oppor¬ 
tunity to reveal what other directors of 
photography may encounter on overseas 
assignments. Today, with the growing 
trend of off-the-lot production, many 
cinematographers may expect to receive 
assignments to photograph a production 
in Britain, France or Rome — the three 
mo.: active centers of overseas produc- 
tic at this time. In such event, the 
thought that naturally comes to mind is, 
“What are the conditions to be met there 
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with regard to technicians and equip¬ 
ment?” 

A London assignment, of course, af¬ 
fords the greatest promise, although con¬ 
ditions in both France and Italy are fast 
improving. The London studio situation 
is more comparable to ours here in 
America in that equipment and tech¬ 
niques pretty nearly approximate those in 
Hollywood. The big hurdle, and one that 
must be settled before the director of 
photography lands in England, is that 
country’s rigid restrictions against the 
use of foreign motion picture technicians 
and labor. This is understandable, in 
view of the English industry’s economic 
setbacks during the past year which have 
greatly limited the amount of work avail¬ 
able for the large number of British 
motion picture technicians. 

We had to meet this problem before 
starting to shoot “The Miniver Sequel.” 
It required considerable negotiation in 
advance, but fortunately the British 
technicians saw a way to a solution. It 
simply narrowed down to this: Greer 
Garson refused to make the picture in 
England unless I could direct the pho¬ 
tography. Making the picture in England 
meant that more than 600 actors and 
technical help would receive steady pay 
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checks for several months. If the picture 
was not made there, a lot of people would 
continue to remain on the unemployed 
lists. So a compromise was reached 
whereby I could assume direction of the 
photography providing M-G-M em¬ 
ployed a standby cinematographer. 

When the picture started, there was 
the noticeable stiff formality of precisely 
adhering to the covenants of the tech¬ 
nicians’ union, but before we had con¬ 
cluded the first day’s work, the tech¬ 
nicians and I were getting along fam¬ 
ously. These men are very eager to work 
with Hollywood cameramen in order to 
learn more of the advanced Hollywood 
techniques. As a result, there is a strong 
feeling for a mutual interchange of 
technicians on productions both here and 
(Continued on Page 352) 



BRITISH Society of Cinematographers' 
prexy Freddie Young welcomes Ruttenberg 
on the "Miniver" set, later sponsored his 
membership in the Society. 
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U. S. AIR FORCES EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 

AKELEY CAMERA AND TRIPOD, 35mm 
electric operation, 12 or 24 volt, or hand-op¬ 
erated; speeds of 16, 24, 32 and 48 f.p.s.; 
matched objective and view finder lenses 
mounted together; complete with following 
accessories: Carl Zeiss Tessar lens and matched 
viewing lens, 50mm f/2.7; Bausch Gr Lomb 
telephoto lens and viewing lens, 41 / 2 " f/4.5, 
three Akeley 200' magazines; Akeley Tripod; 
Akeley electrice motor drive, 12 or 24 volt, 
complete with cable; power pack, 12 volt, in 

case. Price Complete.$450.00 

CHRONIK BROS. 35mm camera with carrying 

case .$40.00 

DE VRY, 35mm late model spring-wound or 
hand crank. 100' capacity reels. Bausch & Lomb 
50mm f/3.5 lens in focusing mount, leaf sight 

and reflex sight.$95.00 

UNIVERSAL 35MM, hand crank, single lens 

turret and 100 ft. magazine.$75.00 

UNIVERSAL MODEL C. 35mm, 3 lens turret, 

100' Universal Model C magazine.$125.00 

JEROME B-2, 35mm x 200' capacity, 3 lens 
turret. Operates single frame, or 4 to 48 frames 
per second, or automatic time delays up to 30 
minutes. Also operates as conventional motion 

picture camera..$135.00 

BELL & HOWELL, MORSE, LACKNER, AND 
FAIRCHILD, 16mm electric drive. 50' standard 
magazine load. 16, 32, and 64 frames per 
second. 35mm f/3.5 lens. Complete with viewer, 

portable power pack and cables.$69.50 

DE BRIE LE PARVO (MODEL K). All metal 
35mm hand crank with provision for electric 
drive, pilot pin registration, variable rotary 
shutter, speed of 8, 16, and 24 frames per 
second. Direct focus on film or ground glass. 
Sunshade. Erect image viewfinder. "Through- 
the-lens" viewer. 400' magazines. Complete 
with following equipment: Zeiss Tessar lens, 
50mm f/3.5; Dallmeyer Kinematograph lens, 
50mm f/1.9; Zeiss Tessar, 75mm f/3.5; Zeiss 
Tessar, 35mm f/3.5; 7 each 400' magazines 
with leather carrying case; Leather carrying 

case for camera..$475.00 

EASTMAN KODAK TRACKING CAMERA. 

electric .$325.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL EYEMO "K", with electric 
motor. For instrument panel recording $375.00 
MISSILE TEST CAMERA, with eight Zeiss Tessar 

lenses, 9.5cm, f/3.5 .$925.00 

MITCHELL AND AKELEY THEODOLITES, 

New.Quotation on Request 

BELL Cr HOWELL FILMO AUTOLOAD $125.00 

MITCHELL LENSES IN MOUNT 

COOKE SPEED PANCHRO, 25mm f/2....$l65.00 

ANASTIGMAT, 32mm f/6.3.$ 33.50 

B & L RAYTAR, 40mm f/2.3.$135.00 

GOERZ HYPAR, 1 %" f/3.5.$ 38.50 

CARL ZEISS SONNAR, 50mm f/1.3.$195.0C 

BAUSCH & LOMB, 50mm f/2.7.$ 67.50 

BALLMEYER, 50mm f/1.9.$ 95.00 

TACHAR-ASTRO, 50mm f/2.3.$ 85.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 40mm f/2.$ 95.00 

HOBSON COOKE KINIC ANASTIGMAT, 

75mm f/2.$ 90.00 

TAYLOR-HOBSON, 4i/ 2 " f/2.5.$ 95.00 

DALLMEYER DALLON, 

14" f/5.6 telephoto.$225.00 

COOKE, 20" f/5.6.$375.00 

DALLON, 24" f/5.6 telephoto.*...$325.00 

B & L BALTAR, 25mm f/2.3.$145.00 

B & L BALTAR, 50mm f/2.3.$155.00 

MITCHELL VIEWFINDER OBJECTIVES $ 45.00 


BELL & HOWELL EYEMO LENSES 
IN MOUNT 

MEYER PRIMOTAR, 30mm f/3.5.$ 45.00 

COOKE, Cinema, 47mm f/2.5.$120.00 

EYMAX, TELEPHOTO, 10" f/4.5.$120.00 

DALLMEYER, 10" f/5.6.$150.00 

CARL ZEISS 16.5cm in Eyemo focusing 

mount .$125.00 

COOKE KINIC, 2" f/2.8 in Eyemo focus¬ 
ing mount .$ 75.00 

EYEMAX 2" f/4.5..-.$ 29.50 

EYEMAX 6" f/4.5.$ 78.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE LENS, 2".$ 12.00 

EYEMO OBJECTIVE LENS, 4".$ 13.00 

16MM AND 35MM EQUIPMENT 
POLOROID VARIABLE FILTER, 3" diameter in 
leaf-type mounting bracket.$5.00 

PORTABLE REFRIGERATED FILM STORAGE 
VAULTS, capacity 9 cubic ft. 30" x 60" x 36". 
110 volt 60 cycle, complete with compressor 

and motor.$250.00 

TEMPRITE DEHUMIDIFYING FILM DRYER, 
drys at 4' to 8' per minute; two H.P. refrigera¬ 
tion unit, 110-220 volt 60 cycle. 38" x 24" x 

82." New.$775.00 

BELL & HOWELL EYEMO IDENTIFICATION 
RECORDER AND TITLER, 35mm. Facilitates 
titling and identification of film in the field 

or on location. New.$8.95 

EYEMO CARRYING CASE, for Model K or 
Model Q (specify type when ordering). $12.50 
SIMPLEX SOUND PROJECTOR, 35mm sound 
projectors and rectifiers. Model SP. Projection 

lens, B & L 5.5". Per pair.$1 100.00 

(Many other types of Simplex, Holmes, de Vry, 
Bell & Howell, Ampro, Victor, RCA, and other 
35 mm and 16mm projectors in stock.) 
ASHCROFT ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE 
MODEL SUPREX), 30 to 65 amps with 14" 

glass reflector, per pair.$175.00 

STRONG ARC LIGHTHOUSE (THEATRE MO¬ 
DEL). 15 amp, per pair.$150.00 

FILM TRANSPORT CASES, vulcanized fibre, 
with reinforced corners 

16mm x 800' .$ .98 

16mm x 1600' .$1.98 

35mm x 800' (Steel) .$1.45 

PROJECTION SCREENS: A complete line of 
beaded and plain screens with and without 
stands. Quotations on request. 

MITCHELL MAGNIFYING VIEW FINDER 

.$295.00 

ADAPTER MOUNT, NATIONAL CINE, 

to adapt above to pancake Akeley.$ 65.00 

MITCHELL COMBINATION MATTE BOX 

and sunshade with supporting arm.$195.00 

NATIONAL CINE 12-VOLT BATTERY 

CASE, (PH403 ).$ 14.00 

MITCHELL ACCESSORIES CARRYING 
CASE, compartmented for view finder, 

matte box, motor, extra equipment.$ 29.50 

MITCHELL MOTOR CARRYING CASE $ 14.00 
MITCHELL MAGAZINE CARRYING 

CASE for two 1000' magazines.$ 18.50 

BELL & HOWELL MAGAZINE CASE, 

for two 400' magazines.$ 12.50 

NEUMADE FILM CLEANING MACHINE, 

electric (specify 16mm or 35mm).$195.00 

ART REEVES SENSITESTER $250.00 

EK FILM WAXING MACHINES, electric $185.00 
BELL & HOWELL SHIFTOVERS, (align¬ 
ment gauges), mfd. by Camera Equip¬ 
ment Company. Chrome finish. New $ 48.50 
BUFIT. The sensational new film leader with 
a special polishing rouge bonded to its surface. 
Keeps camera and projector apertures "sparkle 
bright" and free of dirt. Eliminates film scratch. 
16mm Kit. Double or single perforated $4.50 ea. 
35mm Kit .$5.00 ea. 


ANIMATION STANDS 
ACME ANIMATION STAND. Completely re¬ 
built .$3500.00 

ROTOSCOPE PROJECTOR, Acme, $1800.00 

TRIPODS AND DOLLIES 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD. Standard height, with 

bowl. For heavy cameras.$125.00 

AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD AND HEAD, with 
friction control for pan and tilt, standard 
height, complete. For heavy cameras....$185.00 
AKELEY STANDARD TRIPOD. Standard height, 

less head. For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY STANDARD TRIPOD. Less head. 

For heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY BABY GYRO TRIPOD. Less head. For 

heavy cameras.$85.00 

AKELEY GYRO TRIPOD AND HEAD. Standard 
height, with gyro movement for smooth pan 
and tilt. Complete. For heavy camera....$395.00 
BELL & HOWELL PROFESSIONAL TRIPOD. 

Complete with head and pan handle.$ 98.50 

DIETZGEN TRANSIT TRIPOD. Suitable for 
heavy-duty camera tripod. Can be converted 

with very slight changes.$15.0U 

MAYFIELD TRIPOD. Standard height, all metal, 

telescoping legs. New .$15.95 

SALTZMAN TRIPOD DOLLY (MODEL 500 
M.B.T.). Heavy-duty. Collapsible extensions ex¬ 
tend from 20" to 36" spread. Mounted on ball 
casters. Three leveling screws for locking 

dolly in position. New.$45.00 

PROFESSIONAL HI-HATS. Mfg. by Camera 

Equipment Co. New .$22.50 

RIES TRIPOD, Model A, standard height, fric¬ 
tion control for pan and tilt.$65.00 

FILM DEVELOPING MACHINES 
PATCO 16mm or 35mm x 200' capacity, 110 
volt 60 cycle motor driven. Complete with 
motor, three stainless steel tanks and reel as¬ 
sembly...$85.00 

MORSE G-3 8mm, 16mm or 35mm x 100' ca¬ 
pacity, manually operated, daylight tank. All 
processing and reversal operations in one 

tank .—.$18.50 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY DAYLIGHT 
TEST STRIP DEVELOPER vacuum bottle, solu¬ 
tion tanks (3 each), adapter for attaching 
Mitchell or Bell & Howell 35mm magazines 
directly to change box; arm sleeves for readily 

processing test strips.$29.50 

HOUSTON K-lA (SIMILAR TO MODEL 11) 
16mm automatic film processing unit. Each 
step controlled for proper exposure and solu¬ 
tion temperature; self-contained unit requiring 
no extra equipment; processes black and white, 
negative, positive, or reversal at speeds up to 

20' per minute. Like New.$2,950.00 

HOUSTON 35mm FILM DEVELOPER. Complete 
film processing unit, the standard of all 35mm 
automatic developing outfits. Processes black 
and white, negative, and positive at speeds up 

to 20' per minute.$8,950.00 

DEEP TANK for processing 16mm or 35mm 
film, two racks per tank, accommodates 200' 

of film each; Grade 1 select Cypress.$35.00 

HOUSTON 16mm COLOR MACHINE, Model 
ASCM, Color, positive, negative, and reversal. 
Fifteen feet per minute reversal. Thirty-five 
feet per minute positive and negative..$5,950.00 
STINEMAN DEVELOPING OUTFITS, 

200' capacity .$ 97.50 

FILM DRYERS 

STINEMAN 16mm or 35mm collapsible drying 
rack; 4' x 4' set up; capacity 200'. Ambient 

air dryer. New.$8.50 

MORSE A-8 (M-30) for 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
x 50' capacity. Hand-operated by winding film 
onto areated collapsible reel. Ambient air dry¬ 
er. Complete with carrying case.$16.50 


All equipment listed is new or fully reconditioned. California purchasers please include 3% State Tax. All quotations f.o.b. Mail 
orders filled upon receipt. Cashier's check or M.O. with order. Please include 25% deposit with C.O.D. orders. 

Teletype: DAC (MORE COOGAN SPECIALS ON PAGE 358) Cable Address: GORDENT 


THE 


CO. 


A GORDON w ENTERPRISE 


3729 NO. CAKUENGA BLVD. 
NORTH H01LYW00D 
CALIFORNIA 
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Amateur Cinematography 

S E ' C T I O N 



COMPOSING with emphasis on depth calls tor use of foreground objects 
properly placed in the composition to lend expanded dimension to the 
picture. Here tree at left gives picture a contrasting foreground. 


Majoring At The Movies 

If you have a yearn to learn, your local movie theatre 
can become your graduate school of cinematography. 

By CHARLES L. ANDERSON 


N ot all the money you spend at the 
boxoffice of your local movie theatre 
need be charged to “entertainment” in 
the family budget book. For if you attend 
the movies with the added object of 
learning about movie making techniques 
as well as to be entertained, you might 
very well credit at least half of your 
ticket costs to education. 

All of the basic techniques to be ob¬ 
served on theatre screens have a similar 
application in the making of 8mm. and 
16mm. movies. Of course, you can hardly 
afford the large casts of the professionals, 
light your sets with sun arcs, nor even 
use professional actors; but on the essen¬ 
tial premise of movie making: 'How 
can 1 make the most of what 1 have to 
photograph?” you and the professional 
cinematographer begin on an equal foot¬ 


ing. Beyond this point, it’s pretty much 
a matter of individual initiative and re¬ 
sourcefulness plus knowledge of movie 
making. Much of this knowledge is to 
be gained through careful study and 
observation from the comfort of your 
theatre seat. 

There are four techniques of profes¬ 
sional film production that demand more 
of the attention of serious amateur film 


makers hoping ultimately to make cine¬ 
matography a career. They are observ¬ 
able on your theatre screen and include 
(i) composing scenes in depth to give 
them a stronger sense of reality; (2) bas¬ 
ing amateur films on themes used for 
theatrical short subjects; (3) the use of 
long shots to punctuate a film; and (4) 
the practice of preceding main titles with 
(Continued on Page 360) 



LONG SHOT CLOSEUP MEDIUM SHOT 

A pleasing arrangement of long shot, closeup and medium shot that tells the CU gives an intimate view of what the people are doing, and the 

story of family group picking wildflowers. The LS establishes locale, MS pulls back to show all three people together in the activity. 
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TYPICAL setup of a commercial sound laboratory. Here tape recorder 
is at technician's right while in the sound booth, narrator speaks 
into microphone as he watches film unfold on the screen (not shown). 


HERE a 16mm. industrial film is being photographed without sound, using 
a 16mm. Cine Special camera. The sound, in form of narration, sound 
effects and music will be post-recorded and combined with film later. 


Selecting Sound For Your 
First 16mm. S.O.F. Production 

Three types of sound recording systems are avail¬ 
able: single and double system film and magnetic 
tape. If budget prohibits buying your own record¬ 
ing equipment, you may either rent it or employ a 
sound studio to record sound for you. 

By CHARLES LORING 


M any of today's producers of i6mm. 

commercial and television films 
once were ambitious i6mm. movie makers 
who pressed their advantage of ability to 
a successful conclusion in the commercial 
field. Out of these same ranks there are 
to come — indeed are coming—many 
more capable i6mm. film makers eager to 
cash in on their movie making ability in 
this rapidly growing field. Often a 
16mm. cine camerist is approached, as 
a result of demonstrated ability, to make 
a 16mm. promotional film for some civic 
organization or perhaps to undertake a 
modest advertising film for some local 
business house; and thus another i6mm. 
movie maker becomes a potential com¬ 
mercial film producer — providing he 
can solve the problem of sound. 

For him there is the choice of three 
steps: purchase sound recording cam¬ 
era or double-system recording equip¬ 
ment— a decidedly expensive venture; 


rent a sound camera and recorder on a 
daily basis as needed; or engage a quali¬ 
fied sound recording studio or laboratory 
to add sound to the film for him. 

To a considerable degree, the embryo 
16mm. film producer’s selection of equip¬ 
ment and method of sound recording 
will depend upon whether he will be 
recording dialogue, requiring infinite 
synchronization, or narration which is 
most often post - recorded. Narrated 
sound is relatively easy to negotiate, both 
in terms of technique and equipment, 
but direct dialogue, or “sync” sound, 
carries with it a peculiar set of problems 
all its own which are somewhat more 
exacting. 

The decision of whether to buy or rent 
sound equipment depends upon such fac¬ 
tors as the amount of filming it is to be 
used for, the size of the budget, and 
whether or not purchased equipment 
can readily be resold at not too great a 
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loss, should this ever become necessary. 

Generally speaking, if there is a great 
deal of sound footage to be shot or if 
such production is a continuing phase of 
your activity, it is more economical to 
have your own sound equipment, since 
over a period of time rental fees might 
exceed or at least equal the cost of that 
equipment. But if sound filming is to be 
only an occasional undertaking, or if the 
budget will not allow the purchase of 
good equipment, it is better to rent. In 
most of the larger cities today, such as 
New York, Washington, Detroit, Chi- 
(Continued on Page 358) 


THE AURICON single-system 16mm. sound camera of wide 
popularity. Sound track is recorded in the camera, with 
the cameraman usually monitoring the sound with aid of 
head-set and amplifier and mixing panel on floor. 
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CHOOSING A 
16MM. CAMERA 

(Continued from Page 34.4.) 

accurately composed pictures on 16mm. 
film, that its standard of accuracy is 2^4 
times that of 35mm. cameras, and that 
is was especially designed for the profes¬ 
sional 16mm. cameraman. It is today one 
of the prime favorites in the professional 
16mm. field. 

It is one of the few studio-type cam¬ 
eras offering the same technical features 
which are found in 35mm. cameras used 
in feature film production. Some of the 
important features of the Maurer camera 
include: intermittent movement and gate 
designed to insure perfect registration, 
regardless of fim perforation accuracy; 
one of the better erect-image viewfinders 
to be found on 16mm. cameras, affording 
an image 2*4" x 3", with quick masking 
and absence of ghost; a 235° dissolving 
shutter affording automatic fades and 
lap-dissolves or change of shutter opening 
to accommodate failing light; a motor 
drive applied directly to the intermittent 
movement through the one-frame-per- 
turn shaft; a 3-lens turret that takes 
standard “C” mount lenses; gear-driven 
film magazines of 400 - foot capacity, 
which take darkroom loading film on 
cores or daylight loading spools, and a 
quick action sunshade and sectional fil¬ 
ter holder. 

Price of camera as described, with 60 
cycle 115-volt synchronous motor, 8- 
frame hand crank, power cable and 
carrying case is $3,650.00. A wide range 
of accessory equipment is also available. 
Manufacturer is J. A. Maurer, Inc., 
3701 31st Street, Long Island City 1, 
New York. 

Mitchell 16mm. Professional — The design 
of this camera is result of the sum total 
of knowledge acquired through many 
years of manufacturing the famed Mitch¬ 
ell 35mm. cameras, and incorporates fea¬ 
tures which heretofore have been found 
exclusively on 35mm. Mitchells. Among 
the more important are the “rack over” 
mechanism which permits of focusing 
through the taking lens without disturb¬ 
ing the lens position; the erect image 
focusing telescope built in the camera 
door, which provides five and ten power 
magnification; the specially designed 
Mitchel movement, which permits high 
speed as well as normal speed work; a 
built-in hand dissolve incorporating a 
graduated segment and miniature shut¬ 
ter ; 400 foot film magazines with fric¬ 
tionless light trap; built-in Veeder foot¬ 
age counter and single frame counter 
which are always visible to the operator, 
and the 4-lens rotary turret with positive 
lock and trigger release. 
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Four types of motors are available: 
high speed, variable speed (wild), syn¬ 
chronous and interlocking. Motors are 
built integrally with the right-side cam¬ 
era door and are quickly interchangeable. 
Matte box and sunshade units mount 
directly on the camera, supported by two 
steel tubes, and are adjustable horizon¬ 
tally and vertically. Camera is equipped 
with a Mitchell erect image viewfinder 
with built-in adjustable matte. Finder is 
instantly focused and adjusted for paral¬ 
lax, and provides for swinging out of way 
when camera door is to be opened for 
threading film. 

Accessories include friction tilthead 
which is almost a duplicate of tiltheads 
used with 35mm. Mitchell cameras, tri¬ 
pod of seasoned maple with points of 
steel and large knurled knobs which pro¬ 
vide a double, quick-operating clamp, 
and carrying case which accommodates 
both camera, one magazine and acces¬ 
sories. In addition, a new Mitchell blimp 
has been designed for this camera to meet 
all professional requirements for 16mm. 
sound cinematography. 

Prices and additional data may be had 
from Mitchell Camera Corp., 666 West 
Harvard St., Glendale 4, Calif. 

Nord Professional — One of the newer 
16mm. professional cameras, the Nord is 
aimed to fit specialized photographic 
problems of commercial, television and 
educational film producers, according to 
the manufacturer. Salient feature is a 
rackover of exclusive design, housed en¬ 
tirely within the camera, which permits 
direct viewing and focusing through the 
taking lens. Optical system of finder 
covers all lenses and in addition provides 
for 100X magnification of center of field 
by touch of a lever. 

Film threading is automatic. Positive 
registration of film in gate is assured by 
specially engineered film feeding finger. 
A 240° shutter provides an exposure of 
1/36 second. Camera takes 100 and 
200-foot daylight loading spools of film. 
Both film spindles are equipped with 
clusters, permitting automatic takeup of 
film in either direction without changing 
belts. 

Other features include: single frame 
shaft and crank; hand crank or electric 
motor drive; motor drive shaft equipped 
with safety release as protection against 
overload; footage and frame counter; 
4-lens turret which takes “C” mount 
lenses, and sunshade and matte box with 
tubular mounting. The camera may be 
had with either ground glass finder or 
the exclusive Nord finder with knob- 
controlled parallax correction and focus¬ 
ing, which matches the fields of a wide 
range of lenses from I2j4mm. up. 

Price of camera is under $2,500.00. 
More complete specifications may be had 
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bv writing the manufacturer, The Nord 
Company, 254 First Avenue North, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Pathe Super “16” — This camera enjoys 
one of the most distinguished ancestries 
in the world of motion pictures. Made 
in France, the Pathe Super “16” incor¬ 
porates many features not often found 
in a compact camera of this size, the 
most outstanding perhaps being the full 
frame follow focus which permits view¬ 
ing the scene directly through the taking 
lens as it is being photographed. Thus 
parallax is never a problem and focusing 
and composing scenes is made extremely 
simple. In addition, an optical type finder 
with adjustable eyepiece is also provided. 

Other features include: a two-blade 
variable shutter with maximum opening 
of 170°, manually operated by lever at 
bottom front of camera; speeds up to 80 
frames per second, including 8, 16, 24, 
32, and 64 f.p.s. with accuracy insured 
by patented governor control; spring 
motor drive that gives a sustained run of 
30 feet of film at one winding; built-in 
hand crank, providing also forward and 
reverse motion; three-lens turret that 
takes “C” mount lenses; automatic foot¬ 
age and frame counters, that add and 
subtract with extreme accuracy; and 
single frame device. Camera takes stand¬ 
ard 100 foot daylight-loading spools of 
film. 

Weighing less than five pounds, price 
of the Pathe Super “16” is $395.00, less 
lens. American distributor is Director 
Products Corp., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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abroad as a means of increasing the 
British technician’s skills. 

Actually, many of these men are as 
skilled and resourceful as most of our 
technicians. But there are a lot of men 
among them who are comparatively new 
in the industry and therefore haven’t the 
experience of years that most of our 
technicians have. Another thing, they 
haven’t developed the drive and syste¬ 
matic handling of equipment you find in 
Hollywood studios; as a result, average 
production schedules are much longer 
than in Hollywood. There, the number 
one cameraman (comparable to our di¬ 
rector of photography) is called the 
“lighting cameraman.” He lights the 
sets instead of the gaffer as in Holly¬ 
wood. Certain technicians in Hollywood 
would blush to see me swinging a lamp 
in place or moving cables, gobos and barn 
doors, as I frequently did on this picture. 




However, I think the men in our crew 
greatly benefited by their experiences in 
making this picture, for wherever pos¬ 
sible, I reorganized their working pro¬ 
cedures to more nearly conform with 
those followed in Hollywood. As a re¬ 
sult, we greatly speeded up production. 

I think that the British motion picture 
industry and its technicians are presently 
in about the same stage of growth as we 
were a decade ago. Most of the men are 
“eager beavers”— extremely willing to 
learn and progress, and they get a lot of 
personal satisfaction from their work. 
In my opinion, the big men of Britain’s 
future motion picture industry are now 
being developed. 

As for equipment, the British have 
the best that can be found anywhere. 
The Elstree studio, for example, built 
a replica of the famous M-G-M “RO” 
camera crane, and added a few new 
features of their own. They have access 
to all the latest Mole-Richardson light¬ 
ing equipment, which is obtainable from 
the M-R London factory. Perhaps the 
greatest single factor that retards devel¬ 
opment of the technical side of the in¬ 
dustry is the practice to use a different 
camera crew each time. In Hollywood, 
most directors of photography have the 
same camera and grip crews on every 
picture. In the British studios, the cine¬ 
matographer invariably is given a new 
and strange crew of men, all of whom 
must acquaint themselves with the gen¬ 
eral working conditions and with the 
habits of the cinematographer to whom 
they are assigned. Working with Holly¬ 
wood technicians, I think, has had tre¬ 
mendous influence on these men and the 
“team” idea seems to be catching on. 

That the British cine technicians 
treated me royally is an understatement. 
While there, I was invited to participate 
in the 4th Royal Film Performance in 
the presence of the King and Queen. The 
occasion was the premiere screening of 
M-G-M’s “Forsyte Saga,” (We changed 
the title to “That Forsyte Woman” 
over here.) and was held at the Odeon 
theatre in London. On this occasion, also, 
1 was presented — as were other guests 
of honor — with a medallion commemor¬ 
ating the event. The inscription reads: 
“To Joseph Ruttenberg, a.s.c., to com¬ 
memorate your participation in the 
Fourth Royal Film Performance in the 
presence of Their Majesties the King 
and Queen.” 

Early in the production of “The Min¬ 
iver Sequel,” Freddie Young, president 
of the British Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, and I became fast friends. 
Months later, I was guest of honor at 
one of the Society’s monthly dinner 
meetings, at which time Mr. Young, 
addressing the group, said: 

(Continued on Page 355J 


SLASH 

HIM PRODUCTION COSTS 

with the Fairchild PIC-SYNC'Tape Recorder 

'^Pic-Sync means “in sync 99 with picture 
camera regardless of tape stretch. 


Each time you retake a sound track, film production costs go 
up. The waste of film stock and the time delay for processing 
increase operating costs immeasurably. You eliminate these 
extra costs with the Fairchild PIC-SYNC Tape Recorder. 
Play back the sound at once . . . check it . . . erase the track 
. . . retake the sound before the talent, the set and crew are 
disbanded. 



TELEVISION 

SAFETY SOUND TRACK 
RECORDING 

CBS-TV saves $24.00 
per hour by making 
safety sound tracks of 
television recordings with 
the Fairchild PIC-SYNC 
Tape Recorder. 


Now Use 14 " Tape For 
All Original Sound Tracks 

Fairchild’s development of the PIG 
SYNC feature makes possible the use 
of y 4 " tape. Sprocket driven magnetic 
tape is costly. 

• 1/4" tape costs 80 % less than 16 
mm magnetic tape. 

• 1/4" tape requires 50 % less stor¬ 
age space. 

• 1/4" tape is easier to handle. 

• 1/4" .tape assures more intimate 
contact with the heads. 

• l/|" tape has more uniform coat¬ 
ing—less amplitude flutter. 

• *4" tape eliminates roughness of 
itone caused by sprocket drive. 


Now! . . . Synchronous Re¬ 
cording With Your Present 
Tape Recorder and the FAIR- 
CHILD CONTROL TRACK 
GENERATOR. 



Inexpensive! Simple to con¬ 
nect! With no modifications 
to your present %" tape re¬ 
corder you can "sync” sound- 
on-tape with picture-on-film. 
The Fairchild Control Track 
Generator can be removed 
from its compact carrying 
case for rack mounting. Does 
not require special skill to 
connect or operate. 


Write for data on the Pic-Sync Tape Recorder' 
and the Control Track Generator. 
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For your 16 mm. educational 
film requirements 
use Precision ... 

• Over a decade of 16 mm. in¬ 
dustrial film printing in black 
and white and color. 


• Fine grain developing of all 
negatives and prints. 

• Scientific control in sound 
track processing. 

• 100% optically printed tracks. 

• Expert timing for exposure 
correction in black & white or 
color. 

• Step printing for highest pic¬ 
ture quality. 

• Special production effects. 

• Exclusively designed Maurer 
equipment. 

• Personal service. 


. no wonder more and more 
of the best 16 mm. films today 
are processed at... 
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New Technicolor System Announced 

New photographic process uses unfiltered incandescent 
light, shortens color filming schedules, cuts costs. 


A new Technicolor photographic 
system that makes it possible to film 
Technicolor pictures using an amount 
of light within the range of that now 
used for black-and-white photography 



Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, President and Gen¬ 
eral Mgr. of Technicolor, Inc., who has 
announced a faster, more economical 
method of Technicolor photography. 

has been announced by Dr. Herbert T. 
Kalmus, President and General Manager 
of Technicolor, Inc., and Technicolor 
Motion Picture Corporation. 

Years of research by Technicolor have 
led to the discovery and development of 
this new system and now for the first 
time photography in color by Techni¬ 
color,using low-level, unfiltered incan¬ 
descent lighting has been realized. This 
improved Technicolor system emploj's 
an entirely new photographic device and 
a considerably modified procedure in the 
Technicolor laboratory. 

The new Technicolor system has been 
tested by major studios with amazing 
results. It will broaden the scope of 
Technicolor photography by introducing 
improvements in convenience, cost and 
quality. 

Because of the greatly reduced quan¬ 
tity of light required and the use of in¬ 
candescent lighting units, photography 
of a larger number of scenes each day 
will be possible. This will lower the 
time required to produce a picture and 
reduce the cost. 

Directors and cameramen will discover 
important new possibilities in using this 


new lighting for Technicolor. The new 
system will also be welcomed by players 
and crews of Technicolor pictures as a 
comfort measure because the great re¬ 
duction in the amount of light will he 
accompanied by a large reduction in the 
amount of heat. 

With the new Technicolor system, 
photography of important actual scenes, 
such as inside a cathedral or palace or 
of large interior scenes of important 
historical events can now be accomplish¬ 
ed which before was much more difficult 
if not impossible. 

One of the great problems for Euro¬ 
pean and other foreign studios has been 
the lack of the type and quantity of 
lighting equipment which color cinemato¬ 
graphy has required. This is now no 
longer the case and a most difficult 
obstacle to Technicolor production in 
foreign studios has been overcome with 
this newsystem. 

Technicolor’s first process was addi¬ 
tive — producing colors by mixing col¬ 
ored lights — and required a special pro¬ 
jector. This gave way to the subtractive 
method, in which the work of rendering 
motion pictures in color is done in the 
laboratory. 

The early two-component (red and 
green) type of Technicolor picture fell 
short of complete color reality. In 1932 
Technicolor brought out its three-com¬ 
ponent (red, green and blue) process, 
by which every shade of color may be 
faithfully reproduced. 

Technicolor has recently appropriated 
the sum of nearly one-half million dollars 
to carry out the program.for its new sys¬ 
tem. To make Technicolor photography 
— using unfiltered incandescent illum¬ 
ination with an amount of light required 
down in the range that is currently used 
for black and white cinematography — 
available to the industry to the full ex¬ 
tent of the Technicolor capacity, re¬ 
quires building new Technicolor devices, 
new laboratory facilities and a sizeable 
new building. 

Although the program is under way, 
it is estimated that it will be from four 
to six months before the new system 
will be generally available so that it 
can be offered to the industry on a large 
scale. Tests and limited production pho¬ 
tography, using the new system, will be 
possible in the meantime. Steps are being 
taken to make this new system available 
also to British and Continental studios. 
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(Continued from Page 353) 

“I think it a splendid idea that the 
creators of Motion Pictures, such as 
directors, writers, art directors, directors 
of photography, and others should be 
allowed to circulate freely and not he 
confined within the limits of their own 
countries. 

“Of course, we realize that there is 
a labor problem to consider, and there¬ 
fore it will quite often be necessary to 
work out some system of reciprocity. I 
am sure a lot of members of the B.S.C. 
would like the opportunity of shooting 
a film in Hollywood, and it would be 
very valuable experience for them; but 
I’m equally certain that it is good for 
Americans and those of other nation¬ 
alities to come to work here, if only to 
make them appreciate their own country 
more. In our hearts we have the kindest 
feelings for directors of photography 
throughout the world.” 

Subsequent to this meeting, I was 
voted a member of the B.S.C., and in 
due time received a welcoming letter 
and my membership card. 

I hope there will be other occasions 
for me to work with these fine men at 
the Elstree studios situated in the pic¬ 
turesque Borham woods, just outside 
London. On my next assignment there, 
if there is to be one, I am sure I shall 
find things cinematic greatly changed — 
vastlv improved — as a result of the 
terrific ambitions of these men. and their 
eagerness to attain a position second to 
none in the world’s motion picture in¬ 
dustry. The fact that thus far thev have 
been able to work at a more leisurely 
pace has enabled them to explore and 
develop more of the art of motion pic¬ 
tures if less of the technical. But perhaps 
that is a good thing. There is a greater 
need todav to maintain artistry on a 
high level — not to lose sight of it, 
despite mounting production problems 
and the increasing pressures of economics. 


'ACTUAL LOCALE' 

SHOOTING 


Now! Process Your Own 
Precious Negative Filni 


AT UNBELIEVABLY SMALL COST? 

BRIDGAMATIC low cost automatic film processing machine. A 
one-man laboratory, all self-contained. Completely automatic 
16mm. or 16/35 mm. combination models. For TV stations, 
small labs, industrial 
producers. Requires 
less than 12 sq. ft. 
floor space. 

Develop and dry 
ready for showing 
your own spot news¬ 
reel same day events 
occur—control your 
own negative pro¬ 
cessing and assure 
perfect results — 
simple to operate 
and maintain. 


? 
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BRIDGAMATIC Film Developer showing compact design. 
PRICES START AT $995 INCLUDING TAX. 


Send for 1950 Catalog Supplement listing hundreds of unusual buys! 

AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation * Blue Seal Recorders * Bridgamatic Developers 
* Depue Printers * Fearless Dollies • Auricon 16mm. line * Hallen Magnetic 
Recorders * Magnecorders * Smith Viewfinders * Colortran Lites * Bodde 
Screens * Hollywood Printers * Zoomar Cine Balowstar Lens * Kinevox 
Synchronous Magnetic Recorders • Mole Richardson Lighting. 

Many items available on time payments — write for details. 

Dept. F 

602 WEST 52nd ST., N. Y. 19 


S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


SALES . SERVICE • RENTALS 

-35 mm. • 16 mm.- 

CAMERAS.MOVIOLAS.DOLLYS 

Complete Line of Equipment for Production Available for Rental 

Mitchell: Standard - Hi-Speed - NC - BNC - 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell: Standard - Shiftover - Eyemos 
Maurer: 16 mm. Cameras 
Moviola: Editing Machines - Synchronizers 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL TYPES OF CAMERA REPAIR WORK. LENSES MOUNTED 



(Continued from Page 34.5) 

ranging from 30 to less than 500 foot 
candles—more often in the lower ranges. 
In this, he was aided by Columbia’s 
latensification process. 

When light conditions didn’t impose 
restrictions, the limiting quarters of the 
submarine hampered use of the camera. 
An instance was the sequence of shots 
called for within the conning tower of 
the submarine — a room approximately 


USED BY MOST OF THE MAIOR STUDIOS - - f - 

• Enough illumination for normal set lighting using ordinary house current! 

That's what you get with the newest portable, light-weight COLOR-TRAN lighting 
equipment. One light gives as much illumination as a regular 5000-watt Hollywood studio 
spot, yet draws only 13Vi amps, of current. Real economy lighting for small film units. A 
"must" for television remotes. 

Write for details—or let us demonstrate 

foloi lran fonveriCT fomoanv 
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Write for free Catalog '\Mm p| 

describing the new W 
Modulite Model "S” Galvanometer 
and other Auricon Sound-On-Film 
Recording Equipment. 


MODULITE 


Holly*! 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc 


7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


★ Audio galvanometer and shut¬ 
ter-noise-reduction galvanometer 
are independent, preventing 
noise-reduction-bias cross-talk 
distortion on sound track. 


★ Sold on 30-day money-back 
guarantee. You must be satisfied. 


★ RCA licensed. 


Modulite Model “S” 7 6mm 
variable-area sound-on- 
film recording Galvan¬ 
ometer with" Shutter'' Noise 
Reduction, now available 
as optional equipment on 
the “ Auricon-Pro" and 
"Auricon-1 200’’ Cameras, 
and the Auricon RT-80 
Double-System Recorder. 


★ High-fidelity sound-track with 
16 DB noise reduction. 


★ Sound-track always runs cen¬ 
tered on projector photo-cell 
scanning beam, for crisp and 
clear sound-track reproduction. 


★ Only one audio-modulated 
sound-track edge, eliminates 
Gamma (contrast) effects and 
minimizes “Eberhard Effect” and 
“Mackie Line” troubles experi¬ 
enced with multiple-trace 
variable-area recording. 


★ Rugged. Can be overloaded 
without danger. Guaranteed for 
two years against any electrical 
or mechanical failure. 

★ Requires only 1.4 Watt sound¬ 
track exposure-lamp. Operates 
from small, light-weight dry-cell 
batteries. 

★ Tested and now being used by 
leading studios and television 
stations. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


six by ten feet in size and crammed with 
instruments and gear. It was tough 
enough to get the Mitchell camera into 
the enclosure and mounted on a tripod. 
Snyder needed every inch of room he 
could get to make the series of shots with 
25mm. lenses. Often the actors were 
little more than two or three feet away. 
Snyder was wedged in between the cam¬ 
era and the steel wall of the tower, di¬ 
rectly opposite the actors, with scarcely 
enough room to look through the finder. 
Often it wasn’t even possible, once a 
shot was lined up, to move out from be¬ 
hind the camera and allow" the operator 
to take over. Director Henry Levin often 
had to go topside w r hile Snyder was light¬ 
ing the shot — with only Snyder and his 
gaffer remaining below. When lighting 
and camera were made ready, the gaffer 
then went above and the actors took their 
places before the camera. This meant 
the actors frequently were called upon 
to adjust a lamp, when such was neces¬ 
sary, in the absence of the gaffer — some¬ 
thing that never would be done on the 
sound stage but accepted in this instance 
because of circumstances. 

In all, the company spent six days on 
the submarine. During this time the mo:t 
exciting scenes for the picture were 
filmed. The story concerns the efforts of 
a submarine commander (Glenn Ford) 
to adapt the Navy’s new guided missiles 
to submarine armament, and the develop¬ 
ment of a suitable platform for launching 
the missiles from decks of the subs. 
Launching of the first missile results in 
a premature explosion which paralyzes 
Ford and kills a brother officer. Eventu¬ 
ally, through the commander’s persever¬ 
ance, successful launching of the missiles 
is accomplished. 

“During the six days,” said Snyder, 
“w r e shot all over the submarine, inside 
and out. It was a tough picture physic¬ 
ally, because of the numerous limitations. 
But the men in our crew constantly 
amazed the Navy men bv their display 
of ingenuity and resourcefulness when it 
came to tackling tough problems, such 
as quickly erecting a scaffold for camera 
or lights, using a couple of “C” clamps 
and planks; or erecting “outrigger” plat¬ 
forms off the side of the sub to afford 
the necessary side shots of deck action 
that otherwise could only be made from 
the deck of another craft, w’hich often 
was not available. 

“Cloudy weather plagued us most of 
the time and because there were occa¬ 
sional moments of sunshine which we 
utilized whenever possible, there was the 
added problem of matching the lighting 
between shots made on overcast days and 
those made in sunshine. But there was no 
waiting for the weather. We shot right 
through it, for surprising enough, the 
light intensity rarely seemed to diminish; 
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we lost only contrast when clouds and 
fog took over. 

“Then there was the day when we 
were filming in an area in the ocean 
which, for story purposes, had to be clear 
of any objects — including sea gulls. For 
reasons known only to sea gulls, a flock of 
them appeared early that day and kept 
circling the boat with smooth rising and 
falling motions which at any other time 
would have been beautiful to behold. ‘If 
only they were from Central Casting,’ 
I thought, ‘we could have the assistant 
director line them up and fly them past 
one at a time.’ But it was the skipper of 
the Navy sub who saved the day for us. 
He radioed to shore for a motor launch. 
This was loaded with remnants of the 
box lunches served earlier to the crew 
and cast, then taken a mile away where 
the tid bits were dumped into the sea. 
The birds fell for the “bait” and the 
scene was filmed without further inter¬ 
ruption.” 

When shooting below deck, and for 
the fill lights used on deck, Snyder util¬ 
ized the ship’s generator to supply 
power for his lamps. Lighting equipment 
consisted of the special economy light 
units — many of them developed espe¬ 
cially at Columbia studios for their now 
famous “50 foot candles” lighting system 
— such lamps as peanuts, baby broads, 
gimmicks, photofloods, etc. 

Besides the interiors filmed in the 
submarine, Snyder encountered some 
tough interior filming in an underground 
radar station, and in a communications 
center. In may cases, he utilized the prac¬ 
tical lights plus a few" photofloods, then 
marked the film for latensification. At 
the other extreme, there was the sequence 
of scenes made in the rooftop office of 
a Navy officer, which had windows on 
all four sides, so that no matter where 
the camera was placed, it was shooting 
into the harsh daylight out of doors. 
Snyder balanced this light with his in¬ 
terior lighting by placing ND filter gels 
over the glass in the windows. 

Perhaps the most meticulous shots of 
all were those made in the radar room. 
Normally, this room is quite dark in 
order to facilitate reading the radar 
scope and the illuminated dials of the 
countless other instruments in the room. 
To preserve the natural appearance of 
this room, small practical lamps were 
placed in carefully selected spots to high¬ 
light or silhouette objects for contrast 
and separation, then the footage was 
latensified to gain the extra speed neces¬ 
sary for satisfactory exposure. 

The “low foot candle lighting plus 
latensification” technique was carried out 
in filming scenes in many other actual 
locations such as interiors in the Balboa 
Park Naval Hospital in San Diego, the 
Captain’s office at Pt. Magu, the Naval 















machine shop, and the missile storage 
hangar. “Figuring our settups and plot¬ 
ting camera angles was a constant prob¬ 
lem,” Snyder said, “because so many 
things had to be taken into consideration 
that we never have to contend with in 
the studio: windows with harsh daylight 
streaming through; narrow offices and 
rooms; and most aggravating—the lack 
of ‘wild walls’ that could be removed 
quickly to make way for the camera. 
Indeed, we had our ‘backs to the wall’ 
most of the time, both literally and fig~ 
uratively.” 

“In the closing days of this assign¬ 
ment,” Snyder continued, “we filmed the 
climactic scenes of the picture — the 
launching of a giant rocket from the 
deck of a submarine. For this we set up 
nine special cameras. We couldn’t afford 
to miss any of the action, for rockets are 
costly and would make retakes prohibi¬ 
tive. This marked the first time that a 
guided missile had ever been photo¬ 
graphed for a specific scene in a motion 
picture. In addition, for story purposes, 
the flight of the missile was also photo¬ 
graphed by Chief Petty Officer Paul 
Potts, Navy aviation photographer, who 
filmed the missile from a jet plane streak¬ 
ing along beside it at a speed of more 
than 400 miles per hour.” 

Of inestimable assistance in the mak¬ 
ing of this picture was Rear Admiral T. 
M. Dykers, U.S.N., retired, who served 
as technical adviser. Admiral Dykers, 
new to movie making, quickly caught on 
to cinematic techniques and was invalu¬ 
able in suggesting a line of action best 
suited to the viewpoint of the camera. 
Indeed, Snyder suggests that he may have 
become so imbued with picture making 
that he’ll probably wind up on the staff 
of one of the studios, permanently. 

For William Snyder, “The Flying 
Missile” was simply another of those 
challenging and provocative assignments 
which constantly come the way of Holly¬ 
wood’s top directors of photography. 
Here was a photographic job demanding 
ability — ability to visualize, improvise 
and invent — despite known obstacles 
which were clearly forseen in the plan¬ 
ning of the picture. Snyder’s camera 
crew functioned as smoothly as the giant 
motors which propel the sleek black subs 
on which they worked. Only once did 
anything arise to hamper this smooth 
working machine — thick, pea-soup fog. 
On this occasion Snyder suggested to 
producer Bressler it would be better to 
retreat to the studio and shoot what 
scenes were scheduled there. Bressler 
radioed the studio they were coming 
ashore, adding: ‘‘Fog so heavy even the 
birds are walking.” 





WITH YOUR PRESENT TAPE RECORDER 


Here’s good news! The new Fair- 
child Control Track Generator makes 
possible picture synchronous sound¬ 
track recording with any tape re¬ 
corder with response good to 14 KC. 
Here’s how! This new Fairchild 
instrument superimposes a high fre¬ 
quency signal on magnetic tape 
simultaneously with the sound track. 
This signal becomes the tape speed 
control when played back on a 
Fairchild Pic-Sync Tape Recorder. 
No extra heads or modifications to 
presently owned tape recorders are 
required. 

WRITE FOR FULL 
ENGINEERING DATA TODAY 


This compact unit comes in a small 
carrying case—for on-location work 
—and may be removed for rack 
mounting . fr-h7 
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COOCAN SPECIALS! 

We are proud to offer, in addition to 
the items listed below, and in our larger 
ad on page 348, a complete line of 1 6mm. 
and 35mm. negative and positive stock at 
a fraction of prevailing market prices. 

EDITING AND VIEWING EQUIPMENT 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM FILMOTION EDITOR. 

Capacity 2000 # . 115 volt AC. Complete with 
splicer, scraper, two-speed rewinds, power cord, 
and fitted case.$85.00 

BELL & HOWELL 16MM COMBINATION 
VIEWER AND PROJECTOR. Portable unit with 
built-in daylight viewing screen 12" x 12." 

Can be used as standard projector.$85.00 

GRISWOLD SPLICER, 35mm, R-2, New $16.95 
NEUMADE STRIPPING FLANGE, 10" diameter 

with brass hub. New.$6.50 

NEUMADE FILM MEASURING MACHINE 
35mm Model M-37-S. single hub. New....$24.50 
NEUMADE FILM WAXER, 35mm. New ...$17.50 

CONTINUOUS AND STEP PRINTERS 
BURCHELL CONTINUOUS PRINTER, 35mm 
printer used for continuous contact printing on 
paper. Unit is in self-contained case with light 

intensity control .$85.00 

STEP PRINTER, with Geneva movement $75.00 
BELL & HOWELL 35MM MODEL D 
Continuous Printer. Like New.$3,500.00 

STUDIO LIGHTS 

STUDIO LIGHT, with large 22" diameter chrome 
reflector on adjustable collapsible stand; focus¬ 
ing mount for bulb, complete with cables and 

scrims in fitted case.$55.00 

OTTO K. OLSON CRECO, 2000 watt Mooul 

Bi-Post base 18" spotlight, less lens.$28.50 

BARDWELL-McALISTER STUDIO LIGHTS with 
casters and floor pins. Three fluorescent light 
heads, each bank holds six fluorescent lamps, 
banks swina 360°, center bank can be raised 

vertically 15'.$69.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON SOLAR SPOT, (M-R Tvpe 
410), 1000 watt or 2000watt, focusing, 9%" 
Fresnel lens, double extension stand with 

casters. New.$98.50 

MOLE-RICHARDSON CINELITE, (Type 16), 
500, 1000 watt, double extension stand, casters, 
portable. New .$49.50 

REELS AND CANS 

Reel or can 1 6mm x 400 ft. used.35c 

Reel or can 16mm x 800 ft. used.89c 

Reel or can 16mm x 1200 ft. used.98c 

Reel or can 16mmxl600 ft. used.$1.19 

CAMERA AND ANIMATION MOTORS 
MITCHELL 12-VOLT DC variable speed 

motor ..$425.00 

BELL & HOWELL 12-VOLT DC Studio 

Camera Motor . $425.00 

ACME ANIMATION MOTOR $475.00 

CAMERA MAGAZINES 

BELL & HOWELL 400'. metal $ 58.50 ea. 

BELL & HOWELL 400', composition.^ 48.50 ea. 

MITCHELL 1000' .$115.00 ea. 

MOVIOLAS 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. New.$295.00 

MOVIOLA, 35MM, MODEL D. Recond...$235.00 
MOVIOLA, 16MM SOUND. Three heads: Sep¬ 
arate sound and Dicture or composite mav be 
run. Model ULPCS. Like New.$1175.00 

See Our BIG AD on Page 348 . 

• 

THE COOCAN COMPANY 

3729 No. Cahuenga • Nirth Hollywood, Calif. 


TV CROUN D CLASS 

for Mitchell Standard, N. C., and 
Bell & Howell 35mm. cameras. Showing 
TV alignment — outlining active re¬ 
ceiver area, TV projection area and 
Academy (sound) aperture. 

Write For Details 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1600 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


SELECTING SOUND 

FOR 16 MILLIMETER 

(Continued from Page 350) 

cago, Kansas City, and Los Angeles, 
both 16mm. and 35mm. sound cameras 
and recorders are to be had on a rental 
basis. For a source of such equipment, the 
classified pages of your telephone direc¬ 
tory should be your best reference. Also, 
in most large centers, it is possible to 
hire sound engineers with recording 
equipment who will record sound for 
your films, or laboratories where you 
may take your film for the addition of 
post-recorded sound in the form of nar¬ 
ration, sound effects and music. 

In present-day production, three types 
of direct sound recording set-ups are 
used: single-system film, double system 
film, and double system tape. Single¬ 
system refers to a technique in which 
both picture and sound are recorded in 
the camera directly on the same strip 
of film, properly spaced so that the film 
is ready for the sound projector immed¬ 
iately after processing. It is the fastest 
and most economical method of record¬ 
ing direct dialogue. Its chief drawbacks, 
however, lie in editing, because of the 25 
frame lag between picture and sound, 
and also in the fact that it is usually 
necessary to use emulsions which are 
fine for the picture rendition but not 
ideally suited to sound recording because 
of grain and other technical factors. 

It is possible to stage action in such a 
way that it can be edited satisfactorily in 
single-system recording, but the opera¬ 
tion is a highly exacting and a trying one 
at best. As for the film problem, it is 
possible to use slower type emulsions 
with a finer grain when there is sufficient 
light. Type A Kodachrome has proved 
especially satisfactory in this respect. 

Due to the peculiar demands of tele¬ 
vision filming, single system sound is 
coming more into popular use. Not only 
does it permit rapid and inexpensive pro¬ 
duction of commercials, but it is espe¬ 
cially adaptable to filming special news 
and sports events with dialogue or com¬ 
mentary so that they can be put on the 
air in the shortest possible time after the 
event has taken place. 

Double-system sound-on-film is the 
sound recording method used in the 
major studios and by the large 16mm. 
commercial film producers. In this 
method, only the picture is exposed in the 
camera. The sound is recorded on a sepa¬ 
rate strip of film in a recorder driven by 
a motor synchronized by interlock with 
that of the camera. The recorder need 
not even be in the same area as the cam¬ 
era and indeed in professional production 
it is usually located in a sound truck or 
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a central recording department in an¬ 
other building. The inter-locking motors 
insure perfect synchronization of picture 
and sound. 

Double-system recording has great 
advantages in that the sound is recorded 
on film especially developed to give the 
finest sound rendition. Also, since the 
dialogue is on a separate strip of film, 
much greater leeway in editing is possible 
than with single-system recording. The 
disadvantages for the small producer 
with limited budget include a much 
greater film and processing cost, due to 
the fact picture and sound are recorded 
and processed separately. Also, the inter¬ 
val between time the film is shot and the 
time it is ready for projection is greatly 
increased. Not only is it necessary to edit 
two strips of film instead of one, but it 
is necessary to put the two films through 
another printing and developing process 
in order to obtain a composite sound print 
ready for projection. A budget drawback 
in the use of double-system sound is the 
high cost of sound film that is wasted on 
bad or discard takes. This is an expense 
which can develop into a major item on 
the production budget. 

One of the newest developments in the 
field of sound recording, both for 35mm. 
and 16mm. production is that of mag¬ 
netic tape used in a double - system 
arrangement. Standard tapes are now 
produced in sizes of I7^mm. (corre¬ 
sponding to split 35mm. film), 16mm., 
and the non-sprocketed %-inch size pop¬ 
ularly used on many home recorders. 
Because tape is relatively harder to 
“read,” there are comparatively few 
editors who edit it directly. In most 
cases, only the good takes are “trans¬ 
ferred” by re-recording optically on 
either 16mm. or 35mm. film which is 
then edited in the conventional manner 
along with the picture film. 

The main advantage in favor of tape 
is the saving on film stock, due to the fact 
that only the good takes need be printed. 
There is little or no loss in quality in the 
transfer from tape to film. On the con¬ 
trary, it is often possible to improve the 
quality by monitoring the sound during 
the transfer process. When a satisfactory 
transfer has been made, the tape may 
then be erased and used over again. 

The re-recording or “dubbing” session 
actually produces the final sound track 
that will be used in printing the picture. 
At this time, dialogue, narration, sound 
effects and music are all blended or 
“mixed” to produce a single track. There 
may be as many as six or eight separate 
tracks or channels used to produce the 
final result. Sound on film can be blended 
with disc or tape recordings or with 
direct voice, each of the channels being 
monitored separately for proper balance. 
Recording studio rates are usually based 
































on the number of channels involved, or 
more often on the amount of time re¬ 
quired to complete dubbing of the final 
track. 

Background music for i6mm. com¬ 
mercial films presents its own special 
problems. Most American made disc re¬ 
cordings are not cleared for use on film, 
and the producer who blithely goes ahead 
and uses them invites suit for damages. 
Most recording studios have disc libraries 
of foreign-recorded music which is li¬ 
censed for use on film, through payment 
of a royalty for each selection used. From 
time to time these companies supplement 
the existing library with new releases. 
There are also several organizations 
which provide original theme music re¬ 
corded on film, and who will cut a special 
music track to closely suit the dramatic 
content of the film — or if the budget 
allows, they will compose and record 
original scores especially for certain films. 
In both cases a per-reel charge is made 
to the producer. 

The importance of a good musical 
score cannot be overestimated, because 
music can do much to add extra punch 
and emotional quality to various se¬ 
quences. Moreover, music tends to 
smooth out rough spots in the sound 
which are bound to occur on location 
filming. The best method for scoring a 
picture is, of course, the original score 
written directly for the picture and 
played by a full orchestra or a solo in¬ 
strument such as the Hammond organ. 

If this method is too expensive, as it 
often is, the next best method is the use 
of music tracks cut to fit the picture 
exactly. Through the use of A and B 
tracks, smooth transitions can be made 
from one theme to the other. The cheap¬ 
est method is to use discs cued to fade 
from one to the other as the narrator 
speaks. The success of this “radio” type 
of recording depends mainly upon the 
skill of the mixer and the man who 
changes the records. In any event, it is 
difficult to get such music to hit right on 
the visual cues used in the film. How¬ 
ever, it is an inexpensive method and 
quite satisfactory for use with the simp¬ 
ler types of films. 

Sound effects can be had in two ways: 
by recording actual sounds with a tape 
recorder and then transferring to film, or 
by dubbing off of sound effects records 
which are available on the market. 

Probably the most important advice 
that can be given here for those under¬ 
taking for the first time the production 
of a 16mm. sound film, is to carefully 
figure all costs relative to the sound re¬ 
cording and printing phase of the produc¬ 
tion before submitting a figure to the 
client. With the small, independent 
16mm. producer, sound will usually ex¬ 
ceed all other production costs, end 




umm SPEED MOTOR 



tfftTMHEm 


CINE SPECIAL CAMERA 
AND MAURER CAMERA 


• 115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 

• Variable Speed 8-64 Frames 

• Separate Base for Cine Special 

• Adapter for Maurer Camera 


Interchangeable Motors: 

12 Volt DC variable Speed 8-64 Frames. 
115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchronous Motor 
Single Phase. 

220 Volt AC 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, Synchro¬ 
nous Motor. 


Animation Motors for Cine Special. 
Maurer and Mitchell Cameras. 
Motors for Bolex and Filmo. 
Cameras. Time Lapse Equipment. 


MTIOML CINE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


20 W. 22nd St. 
NEW YORK 10 



The MART MESSAGE 


Send for illustrated booklet on — 

the COLORTRAN story 

Portable — Practical — Economical 
converters and light equipment. 

GET COLOR RIGHT with COLORTRAN LIGHT 
Sales Distributors Rentals 


CAMART TV MIKE BOOM, 13' extension arm, 
rear handle for directional mike control, folds 
to fit in your car.$261.85 

CAMART TRIPOD freehead with smooth pan 
and tilt action, sturdy and dependable $110.00 

CAMART MAGNETIC RECORDER, uses 17i/ 2 mm. 
film, guaranteed synchronous, three channel 
input and mixer, lightweight and compact, for 
rentals only, high professional quality. 

HALLEN MAGNECORD KINEVOX 

and other 17V^mm. magnetic film and 
!4 inch tape recorders, for sale. 

ARRIFLEX HEADQUARTERS 
SALES RENTALS 

Wide selection of 35mm. Arriflex cameras with 
12 volt built-in motor, 200' magazines, sun¬ 
shade and filter holder, three matched lenses, 
tripods, batteries, accessories. 

SEND FOR LISTING 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

MOVIOLA 35mm. silent table model, with foot 

control pedal, new.$415.00 

MOVIOLA 35mm. projection machines, with 
composite picture and sound and separate sound 
heads, foot control pedals, mounted on Moviola 
stands, 1000 watt lamp, housing and blower, 
lists for over $1,800.00, motors not included. 

Two thousand foot capacity.$350.00 

One thousand foot capacity... 250.00 

HOUSTON 16mm. model K-1A Portable devel¬ 
oping machine, thermostat control, positive 
film speed 1000' per hour, negative 300' per 

hour, rebuilt, FOB Calif.$3,350.00 

UHLER COMBINATION 8-16mm. printer, 1200' 
capacity, precision machined parts, automatic 

light changes, perfect frame lines.$772.00 

BLUE SEAL 35mm. film recorder, mixing ampli¬ 
fier, power supply, mike, cables, cases $1,695.00 
CINE-BALOWSTAR, the Nighthawk of lenses 
for those very special shots. 


1 Vi inch f 1.3 .$199.00 

Telephoto 31/2 inch f 1.3.$606.00 


Coming soon, 15mm. fl.3 wide angle lens. 

SEI EXPOSURE PHOTOMETER, the ultimate in 
light measurement, obtain readings on objects 
100 feet away, complete with leather 

case .$170.00 

BUFIT FILM KITS, protect your film by buffing 
camera or projector gates with BUFIT, removes 
scratches and emulsion pile-up. In handy fifty 

foot 16mm. or 35mm. kits.$5.00 

Inquire about Rentals of 16-35mm. Motion 
Picture Production Equipment 


the CAMERA • MART, me. 

70 WEST 45TH STREET WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 

NEW YORK 19. N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: CAMERAMART 
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MAJORING AT THE MOVIES 



U $. Pat. No. 2260368 


Goerz American 

APOGOR 

F:2.3 

the movie lens with microscopic 
definition successful cameramen 
have been waiting for — 

• A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35mm. film camera. Corrected for all aberra¬ 
tion at full opening, giving highest definition in 
black-&-white and color. Made by skilled techni¬ 
cians with many years of optical training. 

• Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

• This lens comes in C mount for 16mm. cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 

• Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm. uncoated 
and 75mm. coated. 

Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 

The C.P. GOERZ AMERICAN 

OPTICAL COMPANY 
Office and Factory 

317 EAST 34 ST.. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

AC-10 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . Sells . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 



V> ViirrEi^s, 

In World-U)i*k Us« 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information moiled on requetl. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 
618 N. San Vicente Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 




(Continued from Page 349) 


a short pictorial prelude that gives a hint 
of the picture to come. 

All motion pictures are shown on a 
flat screen, but the clever cameramen 
are those who try to make the audience 
forget that fact as soon as possible. Back- 
and side-lights give roundness to the 
performers and strong lights “scraping” 
the set bring out its form and texture. 
But even without this lighting control 
you can easily duplicate professional use 
of foreground props and settings with 
several distinct planes. 

Foreground props are those objects set 
much closer to the lens than anything 
else in the scene. They give a shot a 
third-dimensional quality and add variety 
to the film through the new compositions 
they make possible. One good example is 
the reading lamp that often frames a 
close-up of someone reading a book or 
letter. It is easily placed on the table 
where needed and serves a useful pur¬ 
pose in the shot. Other objects that have 
been used include flower vases, statues, 
trees, doorways, pianos, bedposts, stoves, 
or a coffee pot. For especially dramatic 
scenes, part of an actor such as his hand 
or shoulder can be placed in front of the 
camera as a foreground prop. 

Settings with several distinct planes 
tend to emphasize the reality of your 
scenes. Usually, your set-ups will include 
walls, shrubbery, buildings, or machinery 
at several different distances from the 
camera without your thinking of it. But 
sometimes you may be faced with the 
problem of flat walls with nothing to 
relieve their monotony. Perhaps you’re 


taking shots of Cousin Emma and the 
children. They’re standing beside the 
house, which is perfectly flat. You might 
try to find an angle that includes some of 
the garden, the street, or your neighbor’s 
house. Action that continues in a flat 
setting for more than a few seconds be¬ 
comes quite tiring. 

The quickest way to change a flat 
background into a “filmic” one is to move 
the camera so that the wall is viewed 
from an angle. It will be more to the 
side of the screen, large near the camera 
and diminishing in size as it recedes. A 
short-focus lens would heighten the ef¬ 
fect. But if a flat setting is unavoidable, 
the photographer can still group his 
subjects to give an acceptable composi¬ 
tion, placing someone rather close to the 
camera, with the others standing behind 
him at places decided upon by checking 
the scene through the finder. 

The amateur filmer who wants to try 
some projects more ambitious than the 
usual home movies and travel films, 
might well find a wealth of ideas in the 
shorts series being shown theatrically. 
The “So You Want To Be A ... ” 
series, distributed by Warner Bros., has 
a format that can easily be adapted to 
small-scale filming. And you probably 
remember the Robert Benchley shorts in 
which Benchley finds himself plunged 
into greater confusion than ever as he 
explains some minute facet of our daily 
life. 

Attempting real dramatic action is 
often discouraging for the neophyte pro¬ 
ducer, for he tries to be too serious or too 


Scheibe Filters Again Available 


The famous Scheibe effect fiters, 
known and used throughout the industry 
for the past 34 years, are again avail¬ 
able to cinematographers and the motion 
picture and television industries, ac¬ 
cording to the Scheibe Filters Company, 
618 No. San Vicente Blvd., Hollywood 
46, Calif. 

The new company, headed by Charles 
K. Brown and Leslie C. Peart, have 
taken over the business left by the late 
George Scheibe, who passed away last 
year, and will continue to furnish the 
special custom-made filters for which 
the name “Scheibe” has become world 
famous. Mr. Scheibe’s widow will lend 
her assistance to the new firm as tech¬ 
nical adviser. She had worked closely 
with her husband in all his filter de¬ 


velopments and knows all his formulas. 

The new organization will carry on 
much the same as did Mr. Scheibe, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Brown, offering filters 
on special order rather than setting up 
production on a volume basis. For this, 
the new organization has added new 
precision instruments to insure the high¬ 
est technical quality in their product. 
Each filter will be individually tested 
before delivery. 

Charles Brown was formerly with 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, in 
Rochester, N. Y., for 12 years as an 
optical engineer and has been associated 
with various phases of the motion pic¬ 
ture business since 1922. Leslie Peart, 
a former Rochester business man, has 
had wide experience in the optical field. 
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complicated in his first efforts. But the 
basic, humorous ideas behind the shorts 
series mentioned are almost perfect for 
an entertaining amateur one-reeler. The 
“So You Want To Be A . . ” films 
depict a Mr. Joe McDoaks as he tries 
one form of business or recreation after 
another — always to his eventual dis¬ 
comfort. One of your own films could 
show a friend demonstrating the correct 
methods of auto repairing, gardening, or 
salesmanship. True, the humor won’t be 
of the super-sophisticated variety, but it 
should be strong enough to hold together 
some good practice work in cinematog¬ 
raphy. 

The usual directions to newcomers at 
filming include plenty of warnings to 
include closeups. The beginner is re¬ 
minded that closeups show the subject in 
great detail, unlike the medium shots he 
usually uses, and that audiences like the 
change in viewpoint that a closeup af¬ 
fords. But the extreme long shot is often 
overlooked, although its value is well 
known to professional filmers. 

Long shots, as used in amateur films, 
are frequently taken just because the 
photographer happened to be some dis¬ 
tance from his subject at the time. The 
long shot usually stays in his film just as 
it was originally taken. A knowledge of 
some of the main functions of the L.S. 
can be a help to you in choosing your 
future set-ups. 

The “geography” of a situation can be 
confused in a picture where much action 
takes place in tight medium shots and 
closeups. Thus audiences may become 
uncertain as to the path of the action, 
the positions of the people involved, and 
the physical layout of the setting. Even 
if they don’t realize this consciously, they 
become vaguely uneasy at not knowing 
“what’s coming off here.” An occasional 
long shot satisfies this curiosity and well 
clarifies the action. Furthermore, it offers 
an interesting change in the composition 
as to the closeups mentioned above. 

Action which is seen from compara¬ 
tively close angles for any length of time 
also gives the feeling of being in a 
cramped, tight space, no matter how 
large the setting actually is. The long 
shot, referred to as a “breather shot” in 
this situation by some editors, relieves 
this undesirable effect. 

One tried-and-true way of introducing 
the audience to an important character 
is to let them discover that person in a 
long shot before the camera seems to. 
For example, suppose that you are mak¬ 
ing a film about a small child’s first 
visit to the zoo. You could open with a 
long shot of the zoo without the child 
in view. Suddenly he toddles into the 
scene, running towards one of the cages. 
His mother enters and takes him by the 
hand. The audience’s interest has sud- 



FRANK C. ZUCKER 


Furnished complete with rubbsr- 
covered cable and plugs. Write for 
complete details. 
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no voit ac/dc VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 


with TACHOMETER for EK Cine Special 


Now you can motor drive your 

Cine Special with confidence. 


Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. It is calibrated from 16 
frames per second to 64 fps. with a 
definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor control for ad¬ 
justing speeds. Steady operation at 
ALL speeds. “OFF-ON” switch built 
into motor base. No adaptors re¬ 
quired, except motor coupling which 
attaches to camera and couples to 
motor. 

Motor shaft equipped with spring 
steel drive arm which will shear if 
camera jam occurs. This drive arm 
is easily replaced. 


Art Reeves' New Addresss 

ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
AND CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 
7512 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46. Calif. 

Only Art Reeves Can Sell The Neva Model 

SENSITESTER 

Will Handle Modern Fine Grain Film 


BACK 

ISSUES 

30 * 

While Supply Lasts 
(Foreign, 40c) 


Complete your files of American 
Cinematographer with issues you 
have missed or lost. Valuable tech¬ 
nical data in every issue for future 
reference for both amateur and pro¬ 
fessional cinematographers. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

1782 No. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 



RENTALS — SALES 
— SERVICE 
Eyemo, Mitchell, 
Bell & Howell, Wall, 
Cine Special Cameras 


DESIGNING and 
MANUFACTURING 
Of 

Specialized lens 
mountings and 
equipment for 
16mm & 35mm 
cameras 

Animation Equipment 

MOTORS for 
Cine Special, Maurer 
and Bolex Cameras 


LENS COATING 


Bausch & Lomb 
‘Baltar” lenses and 
others for Motion 
Picture Cameras 
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MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
16MM. ~ 35MM. 

• PICTURE 

• SOUND — Photo, and 

Magnetic 

• SYNCHRONIZERS 

• REWINDERS 

Model LP 
for 

1 6mm. 

Picture 


Write 


MOVIOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1451 Gordon St. • Hollywood 28, Calif. 


AKELEY CAMERA AND 
INSTRUMENT CORP. 

175 Varfck Street 
New York 14, New York 
— Established 1914 — 

Designers and manufacturers of silent 
and sound motion picture cameras 
with 225° shutter opening, (288° 
shutter opening for television use), 
gyro tripods and precision instruments. 
Complete engineering and machine 
shop facilities for experimental work, 
model and production runs. 

INQUIRIES INVITED 



THEATER QUALITY 
16 mm SOUND 

The finest equipment plus top 
technical skill gives you the 
brilliant, tone-true track that 
will result in wider distribution 
and more bookings for your 
picture. Let us prove Telefilm 
recording can benefit you. 

Write for Information 

Dept. A-ll 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 



’ MOTION PICTURE 
i6* PRINTERS 8“ 

Continuous and Reduction 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

UHLER 

I 1 5778 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 


denly been caught by this one figure in 
the long shot because of his distinctive 
action; and now the photographer can 
cut to a medium shot of the small boy 
in answer to an unconscious demand on 
the part of the audience to find out more 
about him. 

Some film producers like to begin their 
feature films with titles that nicely set 
the mood of the story. An important ex¬ 
ample is the action just preceding the 
credit titles in one of the “Topper” pic¬ 
tures. The camera roamed through a 
deserted, spooky mansion at night. No 
one was there. Finally the camera stop¬ 
ped before a closed door. No movement. 
Suddenly a knife whipped through the 
air and stuck in the door. Then the 
titles dissolved on with the knife and 
door in the background. 

Amateur filmers have long used scenes 
behind their titles to give a hint of what 
is to come, but the use of some other 
material before the titles to symbolically 
suggest something of the picture is a new 
idea to most. This device could well be 
used at the start of a film about a vaca¬ 
tion. The first shot is a long, slow pan 
of the filmer’s living room. It is cluttered 
with half a dozen suitcases and trunks in 
the process of being packed. The camera, 
panning by, reveals fragments of ties and 


sweaters dangling out of the closed 
cases, shirts piled up for which there is 
no room, and the variety of odds and 
ends that every vacationer thinks he must 
take along. The camera finally stops on 
one trunk onto which the main title is 
fastened. Fade out. Fade in. And you’re 
into the main part of your picture, hav¬ 
ing preluded it with a glimpse of what 
it took to get ready for the trip. 

Other varieties of these “prelude” 
titles almost suggest themselves. A film 
on river fishing could be preceeded by 
a large closeup of a fishing fly being tied. 
The fly is set with some others against 
a dark background and then the titles 
dissolve in. Even the film record of a 
child’s birthday party could use this type 
of title. You open the film with a scene 
of the party table just after it has been 
set. It’s neat and clean. The titles appear 
— perhaps in the form of closeups of 
place cards at each plate. Fade out and 
fade into the party picture itself. At the 
finish, the end title is superimposed over 
the party table, which is in shambles by 
this time. The contrast between the open¬ 
ing and closing title backgrounds tells 
its own story. 

Yes, by practicing a little careful ob¬ 
servation of professional films, your local 
movie theatre can become your own 
graduate school of cinematography. 


DOLLY FOR FILMING FOOTBALL 

(Continued from Page 341) 


than is usually seen in pictures with a 
football theme. When David Miller was 
given the directorial assignment for this 
picture, his first request was for Lee 
Garmes, as director of photography, and 
Garmes’ well known crew of technicians 
headed by grip Ralph Hoge. Granted his 
wish, Miller called Garmes and Hoge 
into conference and presented his case. 
The need was to secure dynamic and 
dramatic gridiron action scenes in order 
to underscore the playing of John Derek 
which motivates the story. Hoge, whose 
reputation for inventing time-saving grip 
equipment is well known throughout the 
industry, applied some of his war-borne 
knowledge to the probem and came up 
with the shock-rope dolly idea. He also 
suggested use of a motorcycle with side¬ 
car, or a light automobile. So before un¬ 
dertaking construction of the special 
dolly, both the motorcycle and automo¬ 
bile were tested on the playing field of a 
local stadium. The motorcycle provided 
the quick starts necessary but tore up the 
turf on starts and turns, causing stadium 
officials to veto it. The automobile was 
found to be too slow in getting started, 
which automatically eliminated it. 


Columbia Pictures’ engineering de¬ 
partment then built the dolly according 
to Hoge’s specifications and provided the 
hundred-yard lengths of half-inch elastic 
rope to power it. The dolly was tried out 
at Pasadena Rose Bowl and preliminary 
tests indicated it would meet all require 
ments. 

The dolly is patterned after the con¬ 
ventional low-slung studio dolly, with 
steering for one set of wheels. The 
tubular metal framework supports a 
circular collar, adjustable for different 
heights which aids the camera operator 
in holding a steady stance with the cam¬ 
era as the dolly moves over the ground. 
Wheels are the usual ball-bearing type 
fitted with pneumatic rubber tires. The 
elastic ropes are securely attached to 
front of the dolly frame. 

Once the dolly is released, it attains 
peak speed within two feet. Its rate of 
travel depends upon how tight the elastic 
ropes are drawn. Several tests enabled 
Hoge’s crew to determine the degree of 
tautness necessary to pull the dolly along 
at speed of the average player running 
on the field. 

In actual use, the dolly was made to 
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The Dolly described here is only one 
of many outstanding grip equipment con¬ 
tributions by Ralph Hoge who, besides 
serving as key grip on director of pho¬ 
tography Garmes’ crew whenever he’s 
shooting, also heads up the Thomas 
Rentals organization in Hollywood which 
supplies studios with such important items 
as camera gear heads, electric parallels, 
with motor driven elevators that carry 
camera, crew and lights to heights of 
twenty feet; hydraulic camera tripods, 
and hydraulic telescoping lamp stands — 
all of his own design and manufacture. 
Most of these ideas he got while para¬ 
chuting from planes behind Japanese 
lines in China in the last war. Having to 
hide out during the daytime and working 
mostly at night, he got in the habit of 
using daylight hours to make sketches of 
those pieces of studio equipment he 
thought might prove helpful, once he got 
back to Hollywood. The Shock rope idea 
is only one of these which he drew upon 
generously when Miller tossed the unusual 
filming demands of “The Hero” in his lap. 

Hoge will tell you that he never had 
time for inventing before he went to 
China. The pace at the studios doesn’t 
allow for dreaming up ideas nor sketch¬ 
ing plans, which is one of the reasons, 
Hoge thinks, that studios are not more 
progressive in developing better equip¬ 
ment. “The industry doesn’t give its 
technicians time to sit down and invent 
new tools,” Hoge says, “and fails to en¬ 
courage the vast inventive potential with¬ 
in it.” 

Incidentally, Hoge recently returned 
from Washington, D.C., where he filed a 
patent on a new and startling device for 
motion picture production soon to be an¬ 
nounced. The device is said to be so 
revolutionary, Hoge filed the application 
personally to insure its security. 


travel an irregular path so the camera 
could follow or precede actor Derek 
running with the ball. To accomplish 
this, the dolly, once set in starting posi¬ 
tion, was firmly anchored and the elastic 
rope stretched down the field; but instead 
of stretching it in a straight line, two and 
often three abrupt turns were provided so 
the dolly would follow the irregular 
travel of a player down the field with the 
opposing team in pursuit. This was ac¬ 
complished by spiking the rope, say at a 
distance of twenty-five feet, then draw¬ 
ing it sharply to one side, stretching it 
tightly, then spiking it again at another 
point, then pulling it at another angle 
and finally anchoring it in the turf with 
a long steel pin. The pins were provided 
with a quick release loop at the top, 
through which the rope passed. 

Thus, as the dolly, released from its 


starting point, approached the first turn, 
a grip would quickly open release on the 
first pin, freeing the rope which then 
pulled the dolly in a new direction. Sharp 
turns were avoided by a grip riding the 
dolly and steering it as the turns were 
met. This procedure was followed for the 
entire length of dolly travel. 

In the first trials, no brake was pro¬ 
vided for the dolly. This presented a 
dangerous hazard in that should a player 
slip and fall in front of the dolly as it 
travelled toward him, he would unques¬ 
tionably be seriously hurt if not killed. 
So mechanical brakes were installed and 
for an added safety factor, steel bars 
were fixed to protrude from either side 
so that grips running alongside the dolly 
could grasp them and slow its advance 
in case of emergency, or decellerate its 
speed to conform with action being 
filmed. 

The dolly made it possible for director 
Miller to shoot real football scrimages 
instead of faked playing so often staged 
for film productions, and to bring such 
action vividly to the screen. In all, four 
complete teams were on hand to furnish 
the necessary players to supply replace¬ 
ments, as in a regular game. Except 
for special action occasionally staged close 
up, all playing was along standard colleg¬ 
iate lines with team captains planning 
and executing plays the same as they 
would in a Saturday afternoon confer¬ 
ence game. 

Admittedly the task of camera operator 
Kit Carson riding the dolly and handling 
the Cunningham camera was no easy one. 
The hand held camera permitted greater 
maneuverability than if it had been 
mounted on a tripod, and enabled follow¬ 
ing the quick shifts of players with com¬ 
plete freedom. On the screen, scenes 
appear to have been filmed with a cam¬ 
era traveling just ahead of the players — 
which is just what happened. Similar ac¬ 
tion, photographed from a distance with 
telephoto lenses cannot compare with 
scenes filmed for “The Hero” from the 
dolly. They lack perspective and are de¬ 
void of the intimacy gained by the on- 
the-spot dolly-mounted camera and lenses 
of shorter focal length. 


AMATEUR 

CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

Watch for important announcement 
regarding the American Cinematog¬ 
rapher’s 1951 Amateur Motion Pic¬ 
ture Competition 

NEXT MONTH! 


PHOTOVOLT 

SOUND - TRACK and COLOR 

DENSITOMETER 



A photoelectric precision instrument 
for 

• Exact measurement of density 
on the sound-track of 35 and 
16 mm. motion picture film. 

• Accurate evaluation of sensito- 
metric tablets. 

• Tone analysis on color film. 

Simple and Fast in Operation 

$395.— 

Write for Bulletin #245 to 

PHOTOVOLT CORP. 

95 Madison Ave. New York 16. N.Y. 



16 MM 

and 

8 MM 

Motion 
Picture 
Service 


GEO.W.COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 

164 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


EYEMO 

SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 

With 2" f2.8 Lens and Case; 
late style governor. Guaranteed. 

$250.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 

1600 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 


MITCHELL MOTORS 12 or 14 Volt variable speed 

Price . $195.00 

Mitchell matte box, late type. $185.00 

Mitchell viewfinder, latest type, with sup¬ 
port bracket, like new .$287.50 

35mm. Model U-D-S Sound Moviola. In 
good Optical and Mechanical Condition $790.00 
M.G.M. Camera Rolambulator Dolly, Preci¬ 
sion, Ball Bearing. Pan and Tilt, Weight 

700 lbs. Cost $6,000.00. Special.$1,250.00 

35mm. Bell & Howell Single System Sound. News 
Reel Type Camera, Four Quality Speed Lenses, 
Variable Density, Auricon Galvanometer and 
Amplifier, Two 1000-ft. Magazines, Freehead 
Tripod. Complete. Ready-to-Operate....$3,500.00 
16mm. Auricon Sound Camera, Single and Double 
System Recordings. Outfit Complete, New Guar¬ 
antee . $2,295.00 

Animation Stand, Suitable for 35mm. or 16mm. 
•Steel Construction, Precision Machine; Weight 

1500 lbs. .. $1,500.00 

35mm. Used Cameras: Eyemos, Arriflex, DeBrie, 
Universal, DeVry, Pathe; and Camera lenses, 
Viewfinders. Also 16mm. Cameras: Cine Specials, 
Filmos, Bolex, Motors, Tripods, etc. Buy Now— 
Save on Our 20th Anniversary Sale. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood Cable: HOCAMEX 

RCA 35MM. SOUND RECORDER, THOROUGHLY 

tested like new condition Model P.R. 18, license 
not necessary. Buyer owns equipment. 

W. E. 35MM. 200 Mil Push Pull Sound Truck 
complete "licensed." 

MOLE-RICHARDSON "170" Hi-intensity Arcs and 
"B90" Hi-intensity arcs, also type "40" DU- 

ARCS. Box 1085, AMERICAN CINEMATOG¬ 
RAPHER. 


"USED EQUIPMENT" 

WALL SINGLE SYSTEM CAMERA, 35mm, 50mm, 
75mm, 100mm F2.3 Coated and "T" scaled lenses 
2 1000' Magazines, Berndt V.A. Galvo, 2 position 
amplifier with noise reduction, W.E. Microphone, 
cables, battery, cases, etc. EXCELLENT Condition. 

Guaranteed .$7,200.00 

NCL, 12 Volt D. C. Motor for Mitchell 
or B&H complete with tachometer, cable 
and case. Like new . 235.00 

Synchronous 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
synchronous motor complete with cables, 
case, transformer and adapter for DeBrie 

Camera . 275.00 

"NEW EQUIPMENT" 

Kodak Model 1 Color Densitometer, Dem¬ 
onstration Model . 50.00 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

20 West 22nd Street • New York 10, New York 


35MM. INTERMITTENTS—now only $75.00 each 
—precision machining, excellent design. Perfect 
for Printers, Animation Cameras, Slide Film Cam¬ 
eras, and for silencing and modernizing motion 
picture cameras. Double pull-down claws and 
double registration pins, at aperture. Entire unit 
in light-tight metal case to accommodate 200- 
foot roll, complete with take-up. Light trap at 
aperture. Original cost $1,000.00. 

AFP 

1600 BROADWAY - - SUITE 1004 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WALL 35MM. single system sound camera, refin¬ 
ished, like new, guaranteed. Complete with 40, 
50, 75 and 100mm. F2.3 coated lenses; Modu- 
lite galvonometer; Auricon amplifier, complete 
with microphone, necessary cables, mike tripod; 
camera tripod; erect image viewfinder; two 1000 
ft. magazines.$7000.00 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 

Cable: CINEQUIP 

WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 
16mm. EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANU¬ 
FACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. Established since 
1910. 


WE Buy, Sell, Trade Cameras, Projectors, Labora¬ 
tory and Cutting Room Equipment, 8-16-35- 
mm. We pay highest prices. Carry one of the 
most diversified stocks in America. Mogull's 
Camera & Film Exchange, 112-114 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Two 35mm. Standard Bell & Howell Cameras, 170° 
shutter, unit I or high speed shuttle. Like new, 
guaranteed. 

B&H 35mm. Automatic Film Splicer. Like new 
guaranteed. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19, N.Y. Cable: Cinequip 


35MM. CAMERAS NOT WAR SURPLUS: Eyemo Q, 
5T H.C. lenses, 2-200 ft. mags. Newman Sinclair 
spring wind; 3-200 ft. mags., 5 lenses, cases. 
Arriflex, 5 mags., 2 lenses, motor, battery, tripod, 
cases. Many other items in 16 and 35mm. equipt. 
Write for details. CAMERA MART, INC., 1614 
No. Cahunenga, Hollywood 28, Calif. HEmpstead 
7373. 


NEARLY NEW Ampro Premier-20, 16mm. sound 
motion picture projector complete. REYNOLDS 
PRODUCTIONS, 321 South Beverly Drive, Bev¬ 
erly Hills, Calif. Tel: CR. 1-6155. 


BERNDT MAURER Recorder, variable area, com¬ 
plete . $950.00 

Sperry Electric Generator, chassis mounted, 6 cyl. 
engine, 16.2KW, 100V, D.C., control panel, 5 
good tires, 250' rubber cable on reel, trailer 
hitch, $950.00. Eastman, Harrison color tempera¬ 
ture meters. Eastman slide changer. Auto¬ 
matic, continuous projectors: Sonovision for 
16mm. sound movies, 5 for 35mm. slides, 1 for 
35mm. strips. Reasonable. Equipment located in 
Western New York. Write Box 1087, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


MODEL I Cine Special. Extra Chamber, lenses, etc. 
Excellent Condition. EMPIRE STATE PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 22 Grenway Place, Buffalo 22, New York. 


AURICON CAMERA, Recorder, Amplifier, Con¬ 
verter, Tripod, excellent condition, $1400.00. 
PETERSEN STUDIOS, 2304 Ranier Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


MITCHELL NC and Standard Camera. Both ex¬ 
cellent condition, latest equipment complete with 
Baltars. No war surplus. Original owner. No deal¬ 
ers. Box 1089, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


BASS SAYS: 

I've lots of cameras . . . used and new 
That surely will appeal to you. 

So write today . . . and let me know 
The "swap" for which you're glad to go. 
CHARLES BASS, 

President. 

Bass buys 'em, sells 'em, and trades 'em. Bass 
Camera Company. Dept. 179 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, III. 


Bell & Howell 35mm. Standard Perforator tools; 
some new, some slightly used: 

6 — Punches 
1 5 — Pilots 
8 — Dies Complete 
Current Value: $8,213.08 
BEST OFFER 
ALPINE CAMERA CO., 

41 19 W. North Avenue Chicago 39, III. 


TOP QUALITY CINE LENSES—The world's largest 
selection of fine cine lenses (Zeiss, Cooke, Astro, 
Bausch & Lomb, Goerz and many others) avail¬ 
able on 15 day trial - High Speed, Wide Angle, 
Telephoto - In focusing mounts coated to fit - 
Eyemo, Bell & Howell Professional, Mitchell 35 
and 16, Maurer. 

SPECIAL EYEMO CAMERAS—Rebuilt factory in¬ 
spected; magazine and motor adaption. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES AND PROFESSIONAL CINE 
EQUIPMENT—Eyemo Magazines, developing out¬ 
fits, printers. 

FREE CATALOG: full description and prices. 

Send this ad to BURKE & JAMES, INC. 

321 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Att: A. Caldwell 


AUDIO AKELEY single system sound camera com¬ 
plete with Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 
lenses, view finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. 
Complete with cables, power supply and W.E. 
microphone. Also 35mm. Blue Seal Sound Record¬ 
ing Equipment. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, NYC 
19, N. Y. Cable: Cinequip. 




FOR SALE 


16 MM. CAMERAS, Projectors, Films, Laboratory 
equipment, Houston Developing machine. 16mm. 
400 ft. magazine, 16mm. Films; 8mm. Films; 
35mm. Films, sound. BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE. 
SAM'S ELECTRIC SHOP, 35 Monroe St., Passaic 
New Jersey. 


ONE B&H 35MM. Professional camera completely 
rebuilt & guaranteed. ASSORTED LENSES in 
Mitchel mounts. One way tilt head for dolly gear 
heads. AKELEY Gyro Tripod. One DePue 112 
light change board. MITCHELL TRIPOD, friction 
head, gear head, finders, matte box. One 16mm. 
Sound Printer. One Duplex 35mm. double frame 
printer. One B&H Rackover camera with Fear¬ 
less movement. ONE Arriflex camera. For com¬ 
plete details write to Box 1090, AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


FAST, Film-Strong Hot Splices on your Griswold 
with Ariel splicer heater. 115-V. Guaranteed, 
$8.95 prepaid. No C.O.D. ARIEL, Box 2088, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 

SPECIALS FROM SOS —THE ONE STOP STORE 

SENSATIONAL—NEW BRIDGAMATIC JR. 

16mm. Developing Machines (incl. tax) $995.00 

AURICON CINEVOICE, demonstrator.$555.00 

5 TON Refrigeration Plant, 230DC mtr.$395.00 

CINEFLEX 35 Camera, 12V or 24V mtr. 3 

lens, 2 mags., tripod, $1500 value.$495.00 

EYEMO 35 Spider Turret newsreel camera, 

with motor mounting, less lens.$495.00 

WALL 35mm. Movietone Single System 
Sound Camera, B. Maurer galvanometer, 

4 lens, motor, 2 magazines, tripod, am¬ 
plifier, $7000 value.$3495.00 

Late AURICON PRO 16 unit, powerpack, 
parallax finder, NR amplifier, lens, tri¬ 
pod, mikeboom, etc. $2000.00 value....$1495.00 
ULTRA 24" Sunspots 5000W with rolling 

stands, $250 value.$ 77.50 

OLSEN CRECO 5000W Sr. 15" fresnel spots 
on rolling stands, similar to B.M. & M.R. 

$300 value .$127.50 

CINEPHON 35 News Camera, mtr., 4 lens $795.00 
EYEMO Newsreel Cameras less lens and 

viewfinder .$ 75.00 

ROTARY Stabilizer Film Phonographs__$395.00 

AURICON 12V/110AC Powerpacks in case $55.00 
Send for catalog Sturelab Supplement. Dept, f 
S. O. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
602 W. 52nd Street, New York 19 

ROGER CAMERA TIMER 

for automatic ooeration of (anv) camera and 
light for TIME-LAPSE CINEMATOGRAPHY and 
ANIMATION as used by manv organizations 
since 15 years. Microcinema Equioment. 
SETTINGS: 1 , 2 , 3 , 6, and 12 Exp. per Hour, 
1 , 2 , 3 , 6, and 8 Exd. per minute 
and faster, also single frame push 
button. 

ROLAB STUDIOS 

Sandy Hook, Connecticut 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


OFFERS INVITED shooting assignment by profes¬ 
sional for Documentaries, Educational or any 
film work about SIAM in color or in B & W 
16mm. at silent or sound speed. NAI RAAT, 
5, Wireless Road, Bangkok, Siam. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B&H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 

I AM interested in buying a magazine for a Cine 
Special Camera, 100 ft. length, guaranteed to be 
in good condition. If anything to offer, advise by 
wire or air-mail. D. S. FOSTER, Foster-Kendall 
Co., Carmel, Indiana. 


WANTED used Raby Blimp, used Fearless Panoram 
Dolly. Box 1088, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRA¬ 
PHER. 
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LABORATORY & SOUND 


BULLETIN BOARD 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SER¬ 
VICE, INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Phone ENdicott 2707. 


SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


TWELVE 4x5 photos of Hollywood Models, care¬ 
fully sleeted subjects. $1.00 set. No c.o.d's. 
JAMES ELLARD, 2925 Vl North Main St., Los 
Angeles 31, California. 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National 'Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample & List 25c. SLIDES - Box 206, La Habra, 
California. 


WE EXPOSE—you develop pin-up studies on 620 
rolls. Eight exposures $3.00 per roll. Four dif¬ 
ferent $10.00. No c.o.d.'s JAMES ELLARD, 
29251/2 North Main St, Los Angeles 31, California 


MISCELLANEOUS 



BACK ISSUES 

of The American Cinematographer are available 
for most months of 1948 and 1949. Many earlier 
issues also available. All contain valuable technical 
articles and information relative to contemporary 
motion picture photography. The December issues 
contain an annual index as a guide to content of 
each year's 12 issues. Price of back issues: In 
’ ’. S., 30c; Foreign, 40c. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CAMART 

OPTICAL EF FECTS UNIT 

For use with motion picture and television 
cameras. 

Four-surface revolving prism and housing 
Montage unit. Double arm and base . . . 

$9975 

Plus Excise Tax 

the CAMERA • MART inc. 

70 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


RUBy 


EDITORIAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Complete Film Editorial Facilities for 
Motion Picture & Television 
Production 


SOUNDPROOF AIR-CONDITIONED 
PRIVATE EDITING ROOMS 
Modern Equipment for 

EVERY TECHNICAL REQUIREMENT 
35 & 16mm. 

RENTALS BY DAY, WEEK 
OR MONTH 

ALL NEW MOVIOLA EQUIPMENT 

Equipment Available for 
Off the Premise Rentals. 

729 - 7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

Tel: Circle 5-5640 


(Continued from Page 338) 


in equipment and techniques for the pro¬ 
duction, processing, and presentation of 
motion picture and television material 
is represented in the 52 scheduled papers 
and reports. 

Subjects covered by technical papers 
listed in the tentative program include 
sound and projection, theater television, 
optical and magnetic sound recording, 
motion picture photography, color film 
processing, various methods and appli¬ 
cations of high-speed photography, tele¬ 
vision studio equipment and lighting, 
and various aspects of television film 
transcription and production of films 
for television. 


Clarence V. Garrell, cameraman for major 
Hollywood studios from 1936-43 and 
one of the U.S. Army’s top combat 
photographers during World War II, 
recently arrived in Germany from 
Vienna to assume duties of civilian in¬ 
formation and editorial specialist with 
American forces in northern Hesse. 

Garrell was personal cameraman for 
the late Gen. George S. Patton Jr. in 
England and accompanied five divisions 
through major campaigns where he 
filmed some of the top camera shots of 
the war. He photographed the libera¬ 
tion of Paris, St. Malo, Aachen, Duren, 
Cologne and Berlin, once recording on 
film a tank battle that took place one 
mile behind German lines. Garrell also 
photographed the first American cross¬ 
ing of the Rhine River and was present 
when the American and Russian Armies 
met in Berlin. 

• 

Experimental films and film making will 
be the subject of a new course, New 
Frontiers in the Cinema, to be given 
this fall by New York University’s 
adult unit, the Division of General 
Education, in collaboration with Cinema 
16, the film society devoted to screening 
of documentary and experimental mo¬ 
tion pictures. 

Classes will meet in fifteen bi-weekly 
sessions on alternate Monday evenings 
at the University’s Washington Square 
Center, beginning October 30 and con¬ 
tinuing to May 28, 1951. 

Coordinator of the series will be Dr. 
George Amberg, lecturer on arts at the 
University and theatre consultant at 
the Museum of Modern Art. The pro¬ 
gram of films, many of them obtained 
from private collections, has been de¬ 
veloped by Dr. Amberg and Amos Vogel, 
executive secretary of Cinema 16. 



Get The 

NEW 1950 EDITION! 

Added supplements contain data on 
magnetic sound recording, latensifica- 
tion process for films; use of transluc¬ 
ent photo backgrounds; color processes 
for motion pictures; infra red photog¬ 
raphy; television photography — plus 
hundreds of ready reference tables es¬ 
sential for every day photographic use. 

Here is the only handbook that provides in 
convenient form the basic facts concerning 
cinematographic methods, materials and 
equipment. Its 310 pages, beautifully 
leatherette bound, contain 219 charts, plus 
numerous illustrations and graphic descrip¬ 
tions. 

In no other book will the cameraman find 
charted in concise form such data as: 

• LENS STOP CALCULATOR—shows 1 / 4 , 
Vh 3 A» and 1 stop opening or closing 
from any given f/ value. 

• CAMERA SETUPS — gives distance from 
lens to subject for normal size figures 
for lenses of various focal length. 

• LENS ANGLES—Horizontal and vertical 
angles by degrees as obtained by lenses 
of various sizes. 

• CLOSEUP DIAPHRAGM CALCULATOR— 
Shows changes in effective aperture for 
the measured light value when shooting 
small subjects at close range. 

• LIGHTING EQUIPMENT —all kinds anal¬ 
yzed and described. 

• DEPTH OF FOCUS — for most all lenses. 

• EXPOSURE METER COMPENSATOR— 
shows how to get correct meter reading 
of key light to obtain equal negative 
density values for all lens stops. 

THESE ARE ONLY A FEW of the 219 charts 
contained in this valuable book. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 

$500 

prepaid 


Book Department, 

American Cinematographer, 

1782 No. Orange Dr., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 
for which please send me a copy of 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
HANDBOOK AND REFERENCE GUIDE. 

Name. 


Address . 

City. Zone_State. 

(If you live in California, please in¬ 
clude 15c sales tax — total $5.15.) 
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rent Assignments of DM. Members 


Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 
tography during the past month. 


Columbia 

• Lee Garmes, “The Hero,” (Sidney Buch- 
man Enterprises) with John Derek and Aldo 
Da Re. David Miller, director. 

•Charles Lawton, “The Romantic Age,” 
with Margaret O’Brien, Allen Martin, Jimmy 
Hunt, Sharyn Moffett and Lloyd Corrigan. 
Seymour Friedman, director. 

• Henry Freulich, “Fort Savage Raiders,” 
with Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnett, Peter 
Thompson and Trevor Bardette. Ray Na- 
zarro, director. 

• Lester White, “Gasoline Alley,” with 
Scotty Beckett, Jimmy Lydon, Jacki Immoor, 
Don Beddoe and Dick Wessel. Edward 
Bernds, director. 

Eagle-Lion 

• Elmer Dyer, “Korean Patrol,” (Jack 
Schwarz Prod.) with Richard Emory, Benson 
Fong, Terri Duna and A1 Eben. Max Nos- 
seck, director. 

M-C-M 

• Robert Planck, “Royal Wedding,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Fred Astaire, Jane Powell, 
Peter Lawford, Sarah Churchill and Keenan 
Wynn. Stanley Donen, director. 

• Robert Surtees and William Skall, “Quo 
Vadis,” (Shooting In Italy) with Robert 
Taylor, Deborah Kerr. Mervyn LeRoy, di¬ 
rector. 

• George Folsey, “Mr. Imperium,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Lana Turner, Ezio Pinza, 
Marjorie Main, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
Nina Koshetz. Don Hartman, director. 

• William Mellor, “Across The Wide Mis¬ 
souri,” (Technicolor) with Clark Gable, 
Maria Elena Marquez, John Hodiak, Ricardo 
Montalban, James Whitmore, Adolphe Men- 
jou, J. Carroll Naish, Jack Holt and Doug 
Fowley. William Wellman, director. 

• Alfred Gilks, “American In Paris,” 
(Technicolor) with Gene Kelly, Leslie Car¬ 
on, Georges Guetary, Nina Foch and Oscar 
Levant. Vincente Minnelli, director. 

• Hal Rosson, “Red Badge of Courage,” 
with Audie Murphy, Bill Mauldin, Royal 
Dano, Douglas Dick, and Arthur Hunnicutt. 
John Huston, director. 

• Joseph Ruttenberg, “The Great Caruso,” 
with Mario Lanza, Ann Blyth, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Jarmila Novotna, Blanche Thebom, 
Teresa Celli, Ludwig Donath, Carl Benton 
Reid and Nestor Paiva. Richard Thorpe di¬ 
rector. 

• Ray June, “Inside Straight,” with David 
Brian, Arlene Dahl, Barry Sullivan, Mer¬ 
cedes McCambridge, Paula Raymond, Lon 
Chaney and Monica Lewis. Gerald Mayer, 
director. 

• Paul C. Vogel, “Go.For Broke,” with Van 
Johnson, Warner Anderson and Richard 
Anderson. Robert Pirosh, director. 

Monogram 

• Marcel LePicard, “The Witness,” with 
Joe Kirkwood, James Gleason, Robert Coo- 
gan and Myrna Dell. Reginald LeBorg, 
director. 

• Gil Warrenton, “Blue Blood,” with Bill 
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Williams, Jane Nigh and Audrey Long. Lew 
Landers, director. 

• William Sickner, “Fangs Of The North,” 
with Kirby Grant, Chinook, Lynn Roberts, 
Ann Gwynne and Tom Neal. Frank Mc¬ 
Donald, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Cavalry Scout,” with 
Rod Cameron, Audrey Long. Lesley Selander, 
director. 

• Karl Struss, “Father’s Wild Game,” with 
Raymond Walburn, Gary Gray, Barbara 
Brown, M’liss McClure, and Fred Libby. 
Herbert I. Leeds, director. 

Paramount 

• Charles Lang, “Ace In The Hole,” with 
Kirk Douglas, Jan Sterling, Porter Hall, 
and Richard Benedict. Billy Wilder, director. 

• Ray Rennahan, “Warpath,” (Technicol¬ 
or) (Nat Holt Prod.) with Edmond O’Brien, 
Dean Jagger, Forrest Tucker and Harry 
Carey, Jr. Byron Haskin, director. 

• George Barnes, “Carrie,” with Laurence 
Oliver, Jennifer Jones, Eddie Albert, Ruth 
Warrick, Basil Ruysdael and Mary Murphy. 
William Wyler, director. 

R.K.O. 

• Edward Cronjager, “Best Of The Bad- 
men,” (Technicolor) with Robert Ryan, 
Claire Trevor, Jack Buetel, Robert Preston 
and Walter Brennan. Wm. Russell, director. 
0 George Diskant, “The Gaunt Woman,” 
with Dana Andrews, Claude Rains. Carla 
Balenda, Philip Dorn and Eric Feldary. 
Alfred Werker, director. 

0 Harry Wild, “Macao,” with Robert 
Mitchum, Jane Russell, William Bendix, and 
Thomas Gomez. Josef von Sternberg, direc¬ 
tor. 

20fh Century-Fox 

• Winton Hoch, “Bird of Paradise,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Louis Jordan, Debra Paget, 
Jeff Chandler, Everett Sloane. Delmer Dav¬ 
es, director. 

• Lucien Ballard, “House On Telegraph 
Hill,” with Valentina Cortesa, William Lund- 
igan, Richard Basehart and Fay Bainter. 
Robert Wise, director. 

• Harry Jackson, “Wild Winds,” (Techni¬ 
color) with John Lund and Jean Peters. 
Louis King, director. 

• Joseph LaShelle, “The Scarlet Pen,” with 
Linda Darnell, Charles Boyer, Francoise 
Rosay, Constance Smith, Michael Rennie and 
Judith Evelyn. Otto Preminger, director. 

• Jack Greenhalgh, “The Sword of Monte 
Cristo,” (E. L. Alperson Prod.) (Techni¬ 
color) with George Montgomery, Paula 
Corday, Barry Kroger, Lillian Bronson and 
Acquanetta. Maurice Geraghty, director. 

• Leon Shamroy, “On The Riviera,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Danny Kaye, Gene Tierney, 
Corinne Calvet, Marcel Dalio, and Ann 
Codee. Walter Lang, director. 

• Frank Planer, “Legion Of The Damned,” 
(Shooting in Germany) with Gary Merrill, 
Richard Basehart and Oscar Werner. Anatol 
Litvak, director. 

• Leo Tover, “Follow The Sun,” with Glenn 
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Ford, Anne Baxter, Dennis O’Keefe, and 
June Havoc. Sidney Lanfield, director. 

United Artists 

0 Guy Roe, “Queen For A Day,” (Robert 
Stillman Prodn.) with Phyllis Avery, Darren 
McGavin, Rudy Lee, Adam William, Tracy 
Roberts. Arthur Lubin, director. 

Universal-International 

• Clifford Stine, “Mystery Submarine,” 
with Macdonald Carey, Marta Toren, Rob¬ 
ert Douglas and Ludwig Donath. Douglas 
Sirk, director. 

• Charles Boyle, “Apache Drums,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Stephen McNally, Coleen Gray, 
Willard Parker and Arthur Shields. Hugo 
Fregonese, director. 

• William Daniels, “Lights Out,” with Ar¬ 
thur Kennedy, Peggy Dow, James Edwards, 
and Rock Hudson. Mark Robson, direcor. 

• Maury Gertsman, “Prisoner Of v 
with Mark Stevens, Robert Douglas 
Nicol, Gig Young and Johnny Sands, c 
Sherman, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Bedtime For Bonzo,” 
Ronald Reagan, Diana Lynn, Walter Slez 
Herbert Heyes, and Lucille Barkley. Fret, 
erick de Cordova, director. 

0 Irving Glassberg, “The Prince Who Was 
A Thief,” (Technicolor) with Tony Curtis, 
Piper Laurie, Jeff Cory and Peggie Castle. 
Rude Mate, director. 

Warner Brothers 

• Robert Burks, “The Enforcer,” (United 
States Pictures) with Humphry Bogart, Roy 
Roberts, Ted de Corsia and Bob Steele. Bre- 
taigne Windust, director. 

• Lionel Lindon, “Only The Valiant,” 
(Cagney Prod.) with Gregory Peck, Jeff 
Corey, Ward Bond, Terry Kilburn, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. Gordon Douglas, director. 

• Harry Stradling, “Streetcar Named De¬ 
sire,” (Chas. K. Feldman Group Prod.) with 
Vivien Leigh, Marlon Brando, Kim Hunter, 
lia Kazan, director. 

• Ernest Haller, “Jim Thorpe, All-Ameri¬ 
can,” with Burt Lancaster, Charles Bickford, 
Phyllis Thaxter, Steve Cochran. Michael 
Curtiz, director. 

• Wilfrid Cline, “Lullaby Of Broadway,” 
with Doris Day, Gene Nelson, Billy de 
Wolfe, S. Z. Sakall and Ann Triola. David 
Butler, director. 

• Ted McCord, “Goodbye My Fancy,” with 
Joan Crawford, Frank Lovejoy, Eve Arden, 
and Virginia Gibson. Vincent Sherman, di¬ 
rector. 


Kodak Color Handbook 

Eastman Kodak Company announces 
its new Kodak Color Handbook, an 
attractive metal-ring binder containing 
four new Kodak Color Data Book sec¬ 
tions. These provide information on 
“Color As Seen and Photographed,” 
“Color Photography Outdoors,” “Color 
Photographv In The Studio,” and 
“Kodak Color Films.” 

The new data books were written by 
well-qualified Kodak experts, and the 
company believes the information pre¬ 
sented will be sufficient to permit pho¬ 
tographers to do professional quality 
work in color regardless of the subject 
or light conditions. The data is valuable 
for both amateur and professional. 









Architect for castles—and cottages... 


FROM blueprint to model to full-size 
structure—so grew this “dream castle”— 
product of the set designer’s skill. 

As architect for filmdom’s castles and 
cottages, he heightens dramatic effect by 
his creative work with materials and 
textures. His sets help establish and 
maintain story mood ... give camera and 
actors the freedom needed to do full 
justice to the scene. 


For this he must be more than master 
architect: he must have real understand¬ 
ing of the photographic element in 
which his sets will “live.” 

And from his close association with 
the camera art, he knows how much crea¬ 
tive latitude depends on the proper films. 
Films with the versatility for which the 
Eastman motion picture family has long 
been famous. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., DISTRIBUTORS 
FORT LEE • CHICAGO • HOLLYWOOD 







70-DE Camera. Shoots fastest action accurately. Three- 
lens turret head with matching positive viewfinders. 
Seven governor-controlled speeds. Critical focuser, re¬ 
wind knob, hand crank. 


Single-Case Filmosound. 16mm projector for sound and 
silent films. Full, natural sound at any volume level. 
Brilliant, steady pictures. Compact, easy to carry. Pre¬ 
cision-built for long, trouble-free service. 


70-H Camera. Versatile, accurate, easy to use, has all 
70-DE features. Takes electric motor and external mag¬ 
azines. Change 400-foot magazines between quarters 
for complete coverage of the game. 


Diplomat 16mm Silent Projector. Run continuously or ana¬ 
lyze each single frame of action—study lost motion. 
Heat filter and excellent ventilation give brilliant still 
as well as motion pictures. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell £ Howell 


Chicago 45 


Guaranteed for life. During life of prod¬ 
uct, any defects in workmanship or ma¬ 
terial will be remedied free (except 
transportation.) 


yOU Coil—as expertly as Red Grange ever 
caught a pigskin—with Bell & Howell cameras! 

Because B&H cameras are built to come through 
in the toughest situations —to record surely, 
accurately, brilliantly, every bit of that fast action 
that’s gone in the wink of an eye! 

And to match the showing with the taking — 
to give your screen action the same crisp detail 
that’s on the film —a matching B&H projector is 
a must! 








